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“THERE he stands, looking more like a 
ploughman than priest, 
If not dreadfully awkward, not graceful, at 
least, 
His gestures all downright and same, if you 
will, 
As of brown-fisted hobnail in hoeing a drill; 
But his periods fall on you, stroke atter stroke, 
Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak, 
You forget the man wholly, you’re thankful 
to meet 
With a preacher who smacks of the field and 
the street, 
And to hear, you’re not over-particular 
whence, 
Almost Taylor’s profusion, quite Latimer’s 


sense,” 
—Lowell's Fable for Critics. 


As WE go to press we learn that the 
Free Religious Association, at its an- 
nual meeting in Boston last week, 
passed resolutions cordially endorsing 
the Theodore Parker Memorial Fund 
of the Western Conference, and took 
steps toward securing subscriptions for 
the same through its officers. 


We gladly yield our space, almost 
unreservedly, to the publication of the 
exercises at the Parker Memorial meet- 
ing, held the second’ evening of the 

onference. ‘Those who were present 
on this inspiring occasion will be glad 
that the noteworthy utterances of the 
evening are put in permanent shape, 
and those who were unable to attend 
Will be equally glad to have the loss 
partly made up in this way. 


RELIGION, in Parker’s view, had no 
foe among the skeptics or unbelievers 


that often go cloaked in that name. 
“* All the attacks made on religion itself 
by men of science, from Celsus to 
Fousdach, have not done so much to 
bring religion into contempt as a single 
persecution for withcraft, or a Barthol- 
omew massacre made in the name of 


God.” 


In his Transcendentalism in New 
England, Mr. Frothingham makes Em- 
erson the seer, in that great illuminative 

eriod of thought, Alcott the Mystic 
Margaret Fuller the Critic, Parker the 
Preacher, George Ripley the Man of 
Letters. ‘“ Parker was more than any- 
thing else, a preacher; preacher more 
than theologian, philosopher or scholar. 
Whatever else he was contributed to 
his greatness in this.” 


s... 


OnE of his biographers says that 
Parker’s life of constant industry and 
aggressive work in practical reform, 
was a plain result of his religious be- 
lief. His conscience ruled him impe- 
riously in the choice of a career and an’ 
occupation. He had a scholar’s tastes, 
the literary student’s love of quiet, and 
select companionship, but the voice 
within forbade him to choose it. His 
religion was one that “ made self-indul- 
gence impossible.” 


AtLupING to the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, shortly after its passage in Con- 
gress, Parker reminded his hearers he 
had always taught “that the religious 
faculty is the natural ruler in all the 
commonwealth of man, .. . and 
some of you will remember that the 
first sermon I addressed to you was 
on this theme: The absolute necessity 
of religion for safely conducting the 
life of the individual, the life of the 
State. You know very well I did not 
begin too soon; yet I did not then fore- 
see that it would soon be denied in 
America, in Boston, that there was any 
law higher than an Act of Congress.” 


Tue Woman Question was one of 
the new movements of the time, on 
which Mr. Parker declared himself 
thus, “* Woman I have always regard- 
ed as the equal of man—more nicely 
speaking, the equivalent of man; supe- 
rior in some things, inferior in others; 
inferior in the lower qualities, in bulk 
of body and bulk of brain; superior in 
the higher and nicer qualities, in the 
moral power of conscience, the living 
power of affection, the religious power 
of the soul; equal on the whole, and of 
course entitled to the same rights as 
man; the same rights of mind, body 
and estate; the same domestic, social, 
ecclesiastical and political rights as man, 
and only kept from the enjoyment of 
these by might, not right; yet herself 
destined one day to acquire them all.” 


CoNCERNING the question of immor- 
tality, Parker spoke with the intensity, 
and it must be added, with something 
of the dogmatic spirit that often char- 
acterized the transcendentalists, who 
held to their beliefs as positvely, if not 
as intolerantly, as the orthodox Chris- 
tians who assailed them. Without this 
belief in immortality, Parker saw hu- 
man life bereft, not only of its chief 
spiritual hope, but of all moral motive. 
“If to-morrow I am to perish then I 
shall only take counsel for to-day. My 
fathers will be to me only as the ground 
out of which my bread-corn is grown. 
. . . I shall sow such seed as will 
bear harvest to-day; 1 shall know no 
higher law, . . morality will van- 
ish, expediency will take its place, he- 
roism willbe gone, . . and thecool, 
calm courage, which for truth’s sake, 


wheels into line, ready to be slain— 
that will be a thing no longer heard of.” 
Though it was our great prophet spoke 
these words, we should be untrue to 
the example he taught if we did not 
speak our strong dissent from them. 
The rational view of a later day pro- 
nounces life good at any cost, even that 
of self-extinction at death. The truest 
piety is that which rests on belief in the 
integrity of the present hour—the wis- 
dom and love manifest in the sum of 
human happiness and knowledge al- 


ready gained. , 
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Was the murmuring of the dying 
man not true,—* There are two Theo- 
dore Parkers now; one is dying here 
in Italy, the other planted in America. 
He will live there and finish my work.” 
Is there not a Theodore Parker living 
and working still in America? The 
Unitarian denomination that practically 
cast him out, has sitice put his face 
among its worthies in Channing Hall, 
his works among its publications, and 
it now holds in trust the Memorial 
Building in Boston that is ever to bear 
his name. In all denominations there 
is a growing welcome for the minister 
of whatever name, or no name, who 
aims at this Parker ideal,—“*to teach 
what is absolutely true and absolutely 
right; who is the servant of no sect, 
howsoever venerable and wide-spread ; 
who claims the same religious rights 
with Luther and Calvin, with Buddha 
and Mohammed; yes, with Moses and 
Jesus,—the inalienable right to serve 
the God of nature in his own way; 
who preaches the religion which be- 
longs to human nature, as he under- 
stands it; natural Piety, love of the 
infinitely perfect God; natural Moral- 
ity, the keeping of every law He has 
written on the body, and in the soul of 
man, especially by loving and serving 
his creatures.” 

Nowhere has this living Theodore 
Parker worked more effectively and 
persistently than in the West. The 
other day the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, which has inherited in a pecu- 
liar degree -his task of battling for the 
open fellowship of religion, and a non- 
credal piety, celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of Theodore Parker’s 
death, with fitting song and tribute in 
‘prose and poetry; but with more fitting 
resolve to sustain in his work the Theo- 
dore Parker still “ planted in America,” 
by the raising of a $10,000 contribu- 
tion to the Endowment Fund of the 
Western Conference, this contribution 
to be known as the 7heodore Parker 
Memorial Fund, This Fund is to be 
ever held sacred, the income alone to be 
used to advance the work of the Con- 
ference. A part of what was said at 
this meeting is reported in this number 
of Uniry, and the subscriptions to the 
Fund, received up to our going to press, 
will be found in our Announcement 
column. We hope that the friends of 
Theodore Parker, East, West and in 
Europe, will be glad to complete this 
$10,000, that it may stand as the product 
of that one memorial impulse, one more 
tribute to a brave man, one more lift to 
a struggling cause. 

A generation has nearly passed be- 
yond since a few young men “ fe- 
solved, ‘That Theodore Parker shall 
have a chance to be heard in Boston.” 
There is still need of the chance for 
him to be heard beyond Boston. The 
one who can pay only a dollar ought 
to be as. willing and as proud to do so 


so harmful as the human sin and folly 


looks death firmly in the face, and then 


ar to their friends. 


dollars. UNiry has three thousand 
readers who will be the happier for be- 
ing counted in on this Fund. Pay- 
ments may be made any time before 
the 16th of May, 1894, in a manner 
agreeable to the subscriber. Contribu- 
tors, by arrangement with the treasurer, 
may invest their own funds, or im other 
words, give their note, not transferable, 
upon which they pay interest until the 
note is paid. All who read this notice 
are invited to send their subscription, 
and {if possible, extend the same privi- 
All further sub- 
criptions will be reported in these col- 
umns. 

The completion of this $10,000 will 
make valid upwards of $16,000 more 
of conditional subscriptions, making a 
total of $26,000 toward the $50,000 
fund started a year ago. 

All money contributions to be sent to 
M. Leonard, Treasurer, 5422 Lake 
Avenue, Chicago. Report all sub- 
scriptions as promptly as possible to 
the Senior Editor of this paper. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Men in crowds were gazing with upturned 
faces; 
A poet came by; 
“What looking at?” quoth he, “ Yon soul,” 
they answered, 
“ Mighty and high.” 
Then with one voice they cried, “ Oh! sing 
this spirit 
Beautiful and strong.” 
“T will,” the poet saith, with them uplooking ; 
Then sped his cry, 
“ Come forth, come down, some glorious 
element, 
And give me song! ” 


Then from the soul broke beams, 
Knowledge and Reason, Speech and Honesty, 
That burst with glory heavenly 
And rolled in vivid streams 
That on the poet fell and round him strove. 


Knowledge spoke first, praying the song to 
sing : 

“Let his great Learning sing,” quoth he; 
“shalt rove 

All lands and climates, poet; shalt sing the 
dreams 

Of peoples in their books, their splendors 
bring ;— 

No gem too small to discover, to gather, and 
none too great to use.” 

Listened the poet, well pleased, and him 
would chvose. 


Then Reason: “ Poet, of what avail,” saith he, 

Are jangling Facts? Music is harmony. 

Knowledge unreasoned is but patch and shred, 

Unflowered at heart, unfruitful in the head. 

He was a Knight on Reason horsed; ’tis I 
should be his Muse.” 

Listened the poet, well pleased, and him 
would choose. 


Quickly, “O poet, was song e’er dumb?” 
quoth Speech. 

“ What boots it, Fact or Reason, if neither 
teach ? 

Dumb Fact is like a bell untongued; dumb 
Thought, 

A mist imagined, a vapor dreamed, a naught. 

Grand was this great Soul’s speech; to sing, : 
prythee, not me refuse.”’ 

Listened the poet, well pleased, and him 
would choose, 


Then Honesty, at last; and, “ Poet,” saith he, 

“ What more than ills can Speech, Thought, 
Knowledge be, 

If they be truthful not? The truth is all! 

With it, all stand; without, the strongest fall. 

Truthful was this high soul; ’tis I should sing ; 
prythee, me use.”’ 

Listened the poet, well pleased, and him 
would choose. 


But when the poet them all did view and gee, 
Knowledge and Reason, Speech and Honesty, 
Unto them all cried he, 

“Where is your Music? I hear no melody ; 
I miss sweet closes and the cadency, 
The tender echoes and the harmony ; 
Completeness, beauty, glory, unity. ” 


To Knowledge spake the poet: “ Over the 
earth, 


as the one who can pay one thousand 


All lands and climates, shall I rove, and sing 
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The dreams of peoples in their books? What 
worth? 

Heart-lore, life-lore—with these the song 
must ring! ie 

Not in thy pocke of Books and Arts is the 
Learning I must use.” 

And the poet turned, unpleased—him would 
not choose. 


To Reason then he spake: “ And thou hast 
said 

That things unreasoned feed nor heart nor 
head ? 

What gains sad argument? 
sight 

Endows the heart with bliss, the song with 
light. 

‘A visored knight?’ Not so; a man bare. 
eyed: not thou his Muse.” 

And the poet turned, unpleased—would not 
him choose. 


Not proof but 


Answers the poet then to Speech, and saith: 

“Thou say’st nor Fact if dumb, hath worth, 
nor Thought; 

But what are words? 
breath 

Whose lightnings in the heavenly heart are 
wrought. 

Fetch me those flames and fires ;—their 
sheaths of words I do refuse.” 

And the poet turned, unpleased—him would 
not choose. 


Mist, vapor, clouds of 


To Honesty, last, the poet saith, “I pray 

What meanest—that ‘ Truth is all?’ Is that 
so high— 

So glorious that? If one speak truth for pay, 

How better than for that same price to lie? 

Nay, Honesty, thou ’rt good; but Love is more. 
Nay, thee I cannot use.” 

And the poet turned, unpleased—would not 
him choose. 


Unto them all cried he,— 
“ Music I miss, and symphony, 
Sweet closes, tender cadency, 
Canticles and harmony, 
Perfection, beauty, unity. 
Ye are the full and ripened fruits a-field, 
Mighty to nourish: 
I want the rains that murmured, clouds that 
pealed, 
The sun that shone, 
The forest’s tone, 
The winds that rolling waters crested, 
Birds that mated, sang and nested, 
Where ve did flourish— 
Light of love and blessedness, 
Sounds of joy and tenderness.” 


Then at the word, the name of Love, 
There was gathered all above 
And broke from the soul a light 
So radiant, heavenly, spotless-bright,— 
The very noon-tide 
Fain would soon glide 
Behind the beam to hide 
Its darker face. 
Hastened from deep space 
Every light-loving star 
That faithfully afar 
Had shed its spiritual beam, 
To dip into that lucent stream, 
Thereafter in its place 
More bright to gleam. 
So beautiful the glow, 
Darkness would have it so, 
And Night was pleased. 


So in the heavens; but now on earth 
What hymn can tell 
The luster of bliss that fell 

From the light above, 
At that one word 
Of the poet heard, 
The light of the name of Love! 

Waters that on the mountains 
In heaven’s height 
Had prisoned the Sun, 

Now from valley fountains 
Set it free anon, 

And sprayed the light. 
Then the bright showers, 
Still full of heaven’s fire, 

Recurving on assembled flowers 

Where they aspire, 
Them did baptize; 

Which: then first knew their piety, 
When love unsealed their eyes 
And bade them each other see. 

With every element and voice 
Did earth rejoice, 

Blessed o’er again. 
The very air 
Became more blue and fair, 
Delighting to be breathed 
And round the hearts be sheathed 
Of loving men. 


“QO Love!” the poet cried, enraptured, 
“Thou shalt sing the song! 
Thou hast all men captured, 
Thou canst lead them along 
In one praise.singing throng! 
As this light from his soul brake, 
So the prophet-preacher, 
The love-full teacher 
Did all men to his soul take,— 
’ The free, the slave, 
The timid, the brave, 
The joyful, the grieving, 
The doubting, believing,— 
With his love enfolding, 
Till at last beholding, 
They saw the glory of the Face Divine 
Through his great love shine.” 


Men in crowds were gazing with upturned 
faces; 
The poet came by: 


“What looking at?” quoth he, “ Yon soul,” 
they answered, 
“ Mighty and high,” 
Then, with one voice they cried, “ Oh! sing 
this spirit 
Beautiful and strong!” 
“ Know ye, the poet said, “of this great soul, 
ye people, 
Love is the song!” 


Love to God, love to mankind; 

Unto the Father and unto the Son— 
This was his strength, his girding before and 

behind, 

This hath the victory won. 

Love is the bosom where all the Aghinings be 
Of Knowledge and Reason, Speech and 

Honesty. 


THEODORE PARKER—THE MAN AND 
REFORMER. 


W. J. POTTER. 


It will be eighty years next August, 
since, in the patriotic town of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Theodore Parker was born. 
It is thirty years ago these early 
days of May, since,as he passed through 
the delirious shadows of approaching 
death in Florence, he said to his friend, 
Miss Frances’ Power Cobbe. “ There 
are two Theodore Parkers now: one is 
dying here in Italy; the other I have 
planted in America. He will live there 
and finish my work.” Not quite fifty 
years of life! But that short fifty 
years “thronged with business how 
divine.” Filled with what energies of 
of purpose, with what amplitude of 
accomplishment! 

Theodore Parker lived in a stirring 
era. In the whole history of America 
there has been none equal to it, except- 
ing the years of the Revolution; and 
that not paralleling it in intellectual ac- 
tivity. It was an era marked by a re- 
vival of thought and by a special 
awakening of morai sentiment, such 
as nations are baptized with but sel- 
dom. Roused inquiry was measuring 
and weighing the beliefs of tradition. 
Conscience was keenly questioning the 
authority of constitutions and statutes. 
A finer humanity was moving the 
the hearts of large numbers of people 
toward juster government and a more 
fraternal society. The mental and 
moral forces of the nation were 
arranging themselves for the great 
Civil Conflict which broke upon the 
land in less than a twelve-month after 
Parker had been buried in the little 
cemetery near the Pinti gate of 
Florence. 

And of that stirring era, Theodore 
Parker was one of the most conspicu- 
ously stirring spirits. The utterances 
of his pulpit in Boston were heard 
across the continent. His Lyceum lec- 
tures, delivered up and down the land, 
were no mere literary essays to enter- 
tain complacent culture, nor oratorical 
declamations to catch the ear of the 
fickle populace, but they were political 
and moral sermons, crammed with solid 
facts for the understanding and with 
burning appeals to the conscience. 
Wherever they went they left behind 
them a wholesome and bracing agita- 
tation of the moral atmosphere. Thus 
he helped to mould the coming states- 
manship of the war. Senators Sum- 
ner and begs bene P. Hale, Chase 
and Seward, and numerous Congres- 
sional representatives listened to his 
words, whether made in public or by 
private letter, as to those of no other 
lecturer or preacher of the time. He 
was the mentor of the political anti- 
slavery party. Abraham Lincoln, in 
Illinois, pondered his addresses, and 
they became text-books for shaping the 
political doctrines and formulas of the 
coming leader in that great national 
crisis, who, as President and Comman- 
der-in-chief, towered head and shoul- 
ders above all the giants around him. 
Parker’s Music Hall pulpit was a 
throne above legislative halls and exec- 
utive chairs. There was no cause of 
political reform nor of human ameliora- 
tion upon which his word was not 
awaited by an eager public. Even his 
opponents and enemies were constrained 
to hear him. The very churches that 
denounced and disowned him read his 
speeches and trembled at them. 

Thus I have struck at once into the 
heart of my subject; touched those spe- 


cial characteristics of ‘Theodore Parker’s 
career for which he is most rementbered 
in the nation at large. “ Parker, the 
Man and Reformer,” is my special 
topic. But Theodore Parker was one 
whom it is difficult to consider piece- 
meal. The whole man was in all his 
work, His was a commanding per- 
sonality. Behind all that he said and 
did was felt the exceptional power of 
an exceptionally strong character; the 
energy of a peculiarly clear and decis- 
ive conscience; the supremacy of moral 
purpose. If his words were sharp and 
piercing, they were felt, nevertheless, 
to be trenchant with truth. If he 
wielded against the wrongs which he 
assailed, a two-edged sword, the blows 
were struck home with the intensity 
and weight of mighty convictions be- 
hind them. This intense vitality of a 
strong individual manhood permeated 
all his thinking and went into his 
books as well as into his speech. and 
deeds. Take almost any of his dis- 
courses and lectures apart from the man, 
—read them for their philosophy, for 
acuteness or spirituality of thought 
alone, and they may disappoint. Yet 
some of these very discourses were 

rofoundly agitating, were epoch-mak- 
ing, in their immediate effect. His 
thoughts, his driest facts, the merest 
statistics which he collated, were all 
aglow with the fire of his personal vi- 
tality. He had strong intellectual con- 
victions, and equally strong moral con- 
victions; both were saturated with the 
sentiment of humanity; and the three 
were fused inseparably together by his 
own personal enthusiasm. Thus, like 
few men of the present century, he 
spoke as one having authority. 

Such a man as this could not failto be 
one of the most potent human forces of 
his time. And, though he died before he 
had rounded fifty years, the soul of him 
still marches on among us, fulfilling its 
mission. ‘That was no mere hallucina- 
tion of a dying brain, but only “ words 
of truth and soberness,”’ when he said 
that he had planted himself in America 
and should continue to live there to 
finish his work. 

Of Theodore Parker, the man, I 
regret that I cannot mingle my address 
with personal reminiscence. “Rene 
ately 1 met him once only so near as to 
have speech with him. But once did I 
ever take him bythe hand. Yet I 
lived only three miles away from him 
during the larger part of that last great 
decade of his life. In that time I fre- 
quently heard him in public, and was 
proud to count myself among his dis- 
ciples. In my senior year at Harvard, 
I petitioned the College Faculty for 
permission to attend regularly the Mu- 
sic Hall services in Boston instead of 
the College chapel in Cambridge on 
Sunday. At that time the paternal au- 
thorities at Harvard deemed it neces- 
sary to promote the piety of the stu- 
dents by compulsory measures. Those 
of us who did not spend Sunday at our 
homes were required to attend the ser- 
vices at the College chapel or to go to 
some church in Cambridge, where there 
were monitors on duty to put a black 
mark against absentees. Even those 
who spent Sunday at their homes were 
expected to bring to the Faculty at 
regular intervals certificates attesting 
their punctual attendance at church. 
My petition was not granted, for the 
reason, as the venerable President, 
James Walker, informed me, that there 
was no monitor at the Boston Music 
Hall to note whether I attended or not. 
There was such a twinkle in President 
Walker’s eye as he said this, that I 
could not ask him why, since he knew I 
was of age and had been monitor for 
two years in keeping guard over the 
attendance of my classmates at the Col- 
lege chapel, the Faculty could not trust 
me to mark for myself. The President 
and I were good friends, and I think 
my eye twinkled, too, in recognition of 
a mutual understanding, as I silently ac- 
cepted the astute decision of the Fa- 
culty. But, though not permitted to 
become a regular attendant on Mr. 
Parker’s preaching until after my 
graduation in 1854, I did once go to see 
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him. It was his custom to give frequent 
receptions at his house to members of 
his society and to any friends who 
might wish to come. lutredueed by a 
friend, I ventured to present myself at 
one of those receptions. And this was 
the one time I met him personally. His 
few words of more than cordial greet- 
ing—for he was specially fond of meet- 
ing young men from Harvard—his 
smile of welcome, of a kind that could 
not be counterfeited, the fervor of his 
handshake, these have stayed with me 
ever since among my most gracious 
remembrances. The whole man, again, 
went into those little acts of hospitality. 
Of course, in those crowded rooms, 
with such celebrities as Wendell Phil- 
lips and I know not what others pre- 
sent, a shy, bashful student had little to 
do but to listen to the groups of talkers 
and to catch as much of the host’s 
speech as possible, as the groups in turn 
gathered about him. But much as | 
should have enjoyed those chances for 
more familiarly seeing and hearing Mr. 
Parker, this was the only time (to my 
regret now) that I improved my oppor- 
tunities in this respect. 

With all his greatness, however, 
Theodore Parker’s personality was of 
simple structure, easily understood. 
There was little in his character known 


to intimate friends which was not open 


to the public and has not now become 
known to all men interested in his 
career. There was no faculty for du- 
plicity in him. His virtue was of the 
heroic order, and was born in his blood. 
It is a kind of virtue that will admit of 
no hypocrisy nor of fraudulent imita- 
tion, and cannot remain in concealment. 
Moral belligerence, if I may be allowed 
the expression, was hereditary in the 
Parker stock. “ The fighting temper” 
came with the family across the Atlan- 
tic. But the cause of the fight must be 
good, or at least seem so, to enlist their 
valor. It was not personal aggrandize- 
ment which awakened in them the 
martial spirit, but conscience and the 
instinct of freedom. The coat of arms 
of one branch of the family in Eng- 
land bore the motto, Semper aude; 
of another , Von fluctu nec flatu move- 
tur. Both of the mottos might have been 
used most fittingly by our Theodore, 
and he did sometimes use a seal with 
the latter inscription. Always daring 
to follow whither his convictions sum- 
moned, neither wind nor wave could 
move him from the line of duty. 

Were I asked to name the qualities 
of the man more in detail I should say 
that from boyhood he exhibited a con- 
science intuitively clear, keen, and im- 
perative in its decisions; a moral cour- 
age that was invincible; an intellectual 
ambition that was boundless; a capacity 
for acquiring knowledge almost un- 
paralleled; a persistence and energy in 
action not easily daunted; a love of 
truth that drew all his faculties like a 
magnet; a religious sentiment devout 
and wholesome; affections deep, pure 
and reverent; a healthful enjoyment of 
fun and humor which did him good 
service in the disappointments and bat- 
tles of life; a sympathy that was as ten- 
der and humane as a woman’s,—for the 
founts of tears pressed close behind all 
these immense moral and mental ener- 
gies, and were easily started by any 
tale of woe about another or personal 
kindness toward himself. ith the 
unfolding of the years and the increase 
of experience, these qualities developed, 
on the intellectual side, into rationalistic 
convictions in theology which were 
Sahapemgpacon’ and, on the moral side, 
into the application of the most uncom- 
promising principles of justice to politi- 
cal doctrines and methods, and _ into 
manifold practical philanthropies for 
the elevation of humanity. 

With such qualities of temperamen 
and character, it would have been 
against nature if Theodore Parker had 
not become a Reformer. And yet his 
entrance on the career of Reform was 
not a matter of temperamental impulse 
merely or chiefly. in his earlier years, 
the instincts of the scholar and the 
learner were uppermost in him. It 
was truth, rather than the sentiment of 
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justice or the feeling of humanity, that 
was the dominant object of his devotion 
while-he was in the Cambridge Divinity 
School and during the first years of his 
ministry. ‘Though the moral senti- 
ments were so strong in him and always 
adequate to hold him firmly in the 
highest ways of personal rectitude, they 
did not impel him at once to take the 
role of the social reformer. He came 
‘nto the reforms through reason quite 
as much as through conscience. In 
religious things he had a regard for 
traditions and established beliefs and 
usages which did not immediately give 
way to the impulse of change. He 
seems to have had no itching for mere 
novelties. And when the new views 
began to come to him he did not, as 
many have supposed, rush with them 
into the pulpit or into print, but waited 
until they had become thoroughly 
grounded as convictions by study and 
thought. The seeds of them appear in 
private letters and in his journal for a 
considerable period before any fruit 
from them came to the public. 
Emerson’s memorable address at the 
Cambridge Divinity School in 1838 
seems first to have awakened the slum- 
bering spirit of the Reformer within 
him. Then he had been preaching two 
years. His journal and his studies for 
the next three years indicate prepara- 
tion for the coming combat. His field 
of view enlarges. Hissympathies reach 
out beyond denominational lines. He 
is an enquirer in odd and outlying fields 
of religious thinking and action. He 
tries his hand as a_ controversialist 
against Andrews Norton in a spirited 
Tract under the name of “ Levi Blod- 
cett.” His contention is for the spirit- 
ual foundation of Christianity as against 
outward evidence. He goes to a con- 
vention of “ Come-Outers” at Groton, 
utterly regardless of his respectable 
Unitarian reputation, and does not 
hesitate to throw his word into the 
cauldron -of free discussion there. In 
the same year, with the same spirit, he 
attends a “ Non-resistant Convention ” 
in Boston, and a convention on “the 
Sabbath, Ministry and Church,” a 
gathering of souls mostly outside of all 
churches, — the somewhat famous 
“Chardon Street Convention.” But 
these are mere skirmishings by the 
way. He is gathering his inward 
forces for the greater struggle which is 
approaching. Meantime, his gifts as a 
preacher are rapidly developing, and 
he is becoming known as the pulpit 
leader of the * New School” of Unita- 
rian Theology, or Transcendentalism. 
His rural meeting-house at West Rox- 
bury becomes a Mecca, to which en- 


thusiastic enquirers and disciples wend. 


their way on Sunday from many miles 
around, 

But it was not till 1541 that the bat- 
tle cry was sounded which summoned 
believers into opposing ranks. The 
sermon of Parker in May of that year, 
at the ordination of Charles Chatihcy 
Shackford at South Boston, furnished 
the occasion. This discourse stands to- 
ward the Transcendental Conflict in 
Unitarian history in the same position 
as that held by Dr. Channing’s sermon, 
at the ordination of Jared Sparks at 
Baltimore, in respect to the fe em con- 
flict with Calvinistic Congregationalism. 
It marked the dividing line practically 
between opposing systems of theology 
in a religious body which had been of 
one fellowship. Yet the most conser- 


vative Unitarian to-day can read the 


discourse without any tingling of the 

lood. Its separation of the Transient 
from the Permanent elements of Chris- 
tlanity—for that is its topic—has beconie 
One of the commonplaces of Unitarian 
literature. Any ordinary reader of it 
Must wonder how it could ever kindle 
such a fire, Yet no one can read it 
Without detecting that the electric spark 
‘Sin it. Itis charged with intense con- 
Vviction and feeling. No such result, 

Owever, would have ensued as did fol- 
Ow, if the religious atmosphere around 

ad not been heavily charged also with 
the opposing currents of thought. 
Everything was ready for the collision. 
arker himself, in his opening  para- 
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graph, sounds a warning of it. His 
words seem to sniff the coming battle. 
How different this exordium from that 
mellifluous paean to Nature with which 
Emerson opened his Divinity Hall Ad- 
dress, and which hinted not a word of 
the revolutionary sentiments in it which 
were to follow. Emerson’s was really 
a profounder revolutionary manifesto in 
religion than was Parker’s; it also as- 
cended to spiritual heights which Par- 
ker did not attempt to scale. Emer- 
son’s discourse was the oracular out- 
pouring of the seer, the poet, the pro- 
phet, of the new dispensation. His 
speech gives no suggestion of expected 
antagonism. Parker was the general 
ofthe New Views, entrenching his po- 
sitions with arguments. and summoning 
his followers to attack the weak points 
of his opponents. At South Boston we 
may hear a new phase of the old words 
with which his grandfather, Captain 
John Parker, rallied his company of 
farmers at Lexington against the British 
red-coats: “If they mean to have a 
war, let it begin here.” 

And there the war within Unitarian- 
ism began. Parker did not begin it 
more than the Lexington farmers be- 
gan the Revolution. His heart, indeed, 
shrank from it, and he wept for the 
personal estrangements which it caused 
and for the breaking of that profes- 
sional fellowship which his sympathies 
craved. But his mind could not yield 
to the claims made by the Unitarian 
leaders of the time for setting bounds 
to Unitarian thinking, nor his conscience 
consent to pronounce the shibboleths 
which those “ who seemed to be pil- 
lars”’ authorized for the denomination. 
It was a war for a new religious Inde- 
pendence. Beginning in 1841, it con- 
tinued through Parker’s life and did 
not end with his death. We need not 
here rehearse the painful story. 

But what was the essential point at 
issue in this conflict? The South Bos- 
ton sermon covered the point by impli- 
cation, but did not state it so clearly 
and fully as did the “ Discourse of Ke- 
ligion,” the elaborate book published 
not long afterwards. The issue was, 
in brief, the doctrine of natural religion 
as against the doctrine of supernatural 
revelation; the adequacy of reason and 
the human consciousness as “4 basis for 
religion, as against a miraculously in- 
spired prophet or book. And this was 
a mighty step forward. Channing had 
prepared the way for it, was advancing 
toward it, but did not finally take it. It 
is interesting to read, however, side by 
side, Parker’s sermon on “ The Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity,” 
and Dr. Channing’s notable sermon on 
“ The Church,” delivered in Philadel- 
phia eleven days afterward, and to note 
in how many important particulars they 
ran parallel with each other. But 
when Parker stepped out of the region 
of the supernatural and miraculous, left 
the Bible and the Christ as the neces- 
sary authoritative media for all religious 
truth, and affirmed that human nature 
is itself in immediate natural contact 
with Divinity, he stepped into a new 
religious world. What Luther did in 
the Protestant Reformation, in abrogat- 
ing the authority of the Pope and the 
church for the authority of the Bible, 
was not so momentous a stride forward 
as that which Parker took in abrogat- 
ing the authority of the Bible for the 
authority of the human consciousness. 
Whatever, in the light of a more scien- 
titic philosophy, may now have to be 
said in criticism of his opinion that the 
beliefs in God, Duty and Immortality 
rest immediatel 
human mind, this criticism cannot de- 
tract from the immense significance of 
his assertion that the revelation of all 
truth must come, not by miraculous 
agencies, but by the immanence of Di- 
vine Power in nature and man, and that 
religion is the natural product of this 
organic and vital contact. Natural 
religion as against miraculous religion; 
rational religion in place of a religion 
resting on faith irresponsible to reason,— 
that, in fine, was the essential meaning 


of the theological reform made by 
‘Theodore Parker. 


on the ihtuition of the 


When Mr. Parker had once firmly 
taken this position, his outlook and in- 
terests expanded in all directions. 
Henceforth religion, for him, held pro- 
prietorship over the whole domain of 
human life. Religion was to be re- 
garded as no exotic imported into 
human nature, but as the normal un- 
folding and activity of human nature 
itself. From this reform in theological 
ideas there rayed, therefore, as from an 
organic vital center all social, personal 
and humanitarian reforms. From this 
time forward, nothing that concerned 
the progress and elevation of mankind 
was alien to his sympathies. He be- 
came a power on all the progressive 
platforms. In the anti-slavery move- 
ment he was one of the most stalwart 
speakers and workers. Temperance, 
woman suffrage, the amelioration of 
the laboring class, civil freedom every- 
where, anti-capital punishment, the 
redemption of criminals by better penal 
legislation,—they all had the benefit of 
his serious thought and vigorous pen 
and speech. Before there was a civil 
service reform he taught its principles. 
Before social science was heard of he 
was studying. its problems. 

Yet this must specially be said of 
Mr. Parker’s relation to reforms; he 
was the slave of no “cause.” Hecould 
not be a blind unthinking partisan. 
On every platform he was an inde- 
pendent, doing his own thinking and 
forming his own conclusions. His at- 
titute in the anti-slavery struggle was a 
conspicuous illustration of his position 
toward reforms in general. Standing 
with the Garrisonian abolitionists on 
all the rigorous moral demands made 
upon the slaveholders and upon the 
nation, he was yet, unlike them, a 
voting and a fighting abolitionist,— 
though not a few among them easily 
shed their “ non-resistance” principles 
when the fighting began on the other 
side. In Parker’s veins there was too 
much of the ancestral fire of revolution 
to permit him to encounter wrong with 
a merely passive resistance. He every- 
where belonged to the church militant. 
He had no conscientious scruples against 
sending rifles to the Free State emi- 
grants in Kansas. John Brown made 
him a confidant and adviser. After 
marrying William Craft to the wife 
whom he had bravely brought out of 
Georgian slavery, he gave to the new 
made bridegroom not only a Bible, but 
a sword that he might defend his wife 
from the slave-hunters who were on 
her track. He was a constant preacher 
of the Higher Law, yet was impatient 
to see the Higher Law in immediate 
possession of congresses and legisla- 
tures, of executive chairs and political 
methods. So he kept in close touch 
with the men who were actually in 
places of political responsibility and in- 
fluence, and took his share in political 
duties. Yet the non-political abolli- 
tionists had no heartier welcome for 
any speaker on their platform than for 
him. The robust conscience of the 
man made him their natural ally. The 
blows which he struck at the slave 
system were felt throughout the land, 
and no one stopped to ask with what 
party this valiant foeman for freedom 
marched. 

However much may remain to be 
said, the limitations of this paper require 
a speedy close; and with brief reference 
to two or three objections commonly 
made to Mr. Parker as a reformer, | 
will give place to others. He is charged 
with exhibiting a spirit of bitterness to- 
wards his opponents, in that he dealt in 
harshinvectives. —Those who make this 
charge are generally zealous profes- 
sors of Christianity, who take Jesus for 
their authoritative teacher and guide. 
When, therefore, they shall have set- 
tled the ethics of Jesus’ denunciations 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, who, if 
the New Testament is to be credited, 
complained that he was not always 
bland in his speech about them, then 
we may be furnished with an an- 
swer to this similar complaint brought 
against Parker. Again, it is charged 
that he was a terrible destroyer, an 
iconoclast among sacred things. But 
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against what reformer has this charge 
not been made? It was made with 
equal truth against Huss and Wycliffe 
and Luther. It was made against Soc- 
rates, and against Jesus and Buddha. 
Yet what reformer among them all 
had a tenderer reverence for the true 
than Parker, or who could say, with 
better reason, of the full aim and result 
of his work, “I came not to destroy 
but te fulfill,’—I remove error only to 
give truth freer room? Said one of his 
theological opponents in Boston, “ No 
other Boston minister of his time has 
done so much for practical righteous- 
ness in the city as Theodore Parker has 
done.” 

Again, and finally, it is sometimes 
said that Parker’s day is past; that he 
came to do the work of aspecial epoch, 
but has no lasting influence; that his 
books are not now read, and no new 
editions of them called for. But there 
are some men who put themselves into 
deeds more than into books. Their per- 
sonality goes into the history of their 
times, and lives in an improved human- 
ity. Theodore Parker was one of these 
men. He was the Luther of America 
and the nineteenth century. He has 
written himself into the religious and 
moral history of Christendom. Some 
of his books, I think, will continue to 
be read,— perhaps more read years 
hence than now. But whether so or 
not matters little on the question of 
such a man’s influence. New editions 
of his works are appearing yearly in 
the books of other writers. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, in his recent article in the 
forum, repeats the arguments of the 
“Levi Blodgett” Tract. The New 
Orthodoxy is advancing toward Park- 
er’s position. The average Unitarian is 
already there. Among theological re- 
formers Parker has the rare felicity, in 
less than a generation after his death, to 
have converted the denomination which 
exiled him. Such a man’s power is not 
easily quenched, whether by persecu- 
tion, or by debate, or by death. 

When the handful of Mr. Parker’s 
friends met in 1545, and “ Resolved 
that Theodore Parker shall have a 
chance to be heard in Boston,” it was 
another case of firing “a shot heard 
round the world.” The revolving, re- 
sounding echoes of that shot have not 
yet ceased. With his books or without 
them, Theodore Parker himself will 
remain in the world, a potent factor in 
shaping the religion of the next thou- 
sand years. 
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THEODORE PARKER, THE THINKER. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


Three years ago, in Florence, we 
made due pilgrimage to Theodore Par- 
ker’s grave, and on our way back to our 
lodgings in the old Capponi palace, 
where Michel Angelo used to be a fre- 
quent visitor, we visited the house where 
Dante first drew breath, and the Bap- 
tistery, his beautiful San Giovanni, 
where he was baptised six hundred and 
twenty-five years ago this blessed month 
of May. There was no violent transi- 
tion. It was centuries, not hearts, that 
changed. We were with Parker’s spir- 
itual kindred all the time; not least as 
at a corner of the Palazzo Vechhio, the 
the bubbling fountain played where 
Savonarola’s body shrivelled in a flame 
less ardent than his soul. Flowers on 
his Sunday desk were the first proofs 
of Parker’s infidelity whose citation I 
remember, and, in part, because he loved 
them so, we got a big geranium, as 
ruddy as his heart, and set it on his 
grave, and two little girls promised, 
with most unquestionable eyes,that they 
would tend it well. Doubtless it with- 
ered long ago, but still we keep his sa- 
cred memory green. 

He has been dead so long, longer 
than the work-time granted him, he 
died so young, although he did so much, 
that it’ seems marvelously strange and 

itiful to think if he were with us still 

e would be younger, by four years, 
than Hedge, by five than Martineau, 
by eight than Furness. Oh, that he 
could have stayed with us! What splen- 
did work he would have done in push- 
ing on the great emancipation, in the 
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confusion of the reconstruction time,and | 
amidst the vast political injustice and 
corruption in which either party seems 
resolyed to overtop the other. How 
impossible it is not to endeavor to im- 
agine what his relation would have been 
to the questions political, economical, 
scientific, theological, religious which 
have been pressing on us since his death! 
But we shall be more profitably em- 
ployed in estimating his relation to the 
questions which were pressing for a so- 
lution while he was here, so full of life 
it seemed that he could never die. I have 
been asked to speak of him as athinker. 
But to do it and not speak of him as a 
reformer is a difficult matter. For it 
was as a thinker that he was more con- 
Ree» reformer than in any other 
aspect of his life. In the anti-slavery 
conflict he had great allies. We see 
him there as one of a glorious company, 
one with Sumner, Hale, Phillips, Gar- 
rison, Chase, Giddings, with many 
more, and not the tallest of them all. 
But as a reformer of theological and re- 
ligious thinking, he was much more 
alone, and especially in the Unitarian 
denomination, from which Emerson had 
practically withdrawn some years be- 
fore the travail of young Parker’s soul 
began. Nevertheless he was the nat- 
ural outcome of the Unitarian tradition. 
The Unitarian principal attained in him 
itslogical conclusion. Parker was in- 
deed a conservative Unitarian; only he 
was conservative of the principle of 
Unitarianism as a movement, not of its 
dogma as asect. He was “a Channing 
Unitarian,” not in the monstrous sense 
attaching to this phrase with those who 
call themselves “ Channing Unitarians”’ 
while they are false toChanning’s dear- 
est principle, and hug, as final, doctrines 
which he had outgrown before he died; 
but in the sense of emphasizing what 
he emphasized,—the divine perfection, 
the dignity of human nature, the right 
and duty of absolute freedom of 
thought upon the highest themes. As 
a principle, Parker’s Unitarianism was 
not a product of the later development 
of Unitarianism, but a recurrence to its 
original idea, if we can safely apply to 
Channing as an authority upon this 
head. “Unitarianism,” Channing wrote 
to Martineau, “began as a_ protest 
against the rejection of reason, against 
mental slavery. It pledged itself to 
progress as its life and end.” It was 
this vision, to which Channing himself 
was never disobedient, that filled Par- 
ker’s youthful soul with a divine unrest. 
It was in obedience to this vision of 
boundless liberty and boundless pro- 
gress that he went on and on, not rashly, 
but with extremest caution, until he 
found that he had left the average doc- 
trines of the Unitarian fellowship far 
behind him. Faithfulness to the Uni- 
tarian principle had necessitated his de- 
parture from the Unitarian dogma more. 
and more. One or the other had to be 
given up. He and the men who in- 
sisted that he was nota Unitarian nor 
a Christian were equally conservative. 
But they were conservative of the inci- 
dental dogma; he of the essential spirit. 
He was conservative of that which 
Channing emphasized; they, of that on 
which he laid but little and that steadily 
decreasing stress. Therefore, I say that 
if we could use words, as we seldom can 
or do, in their true sense, Theodore 
Parker was the conservative Unitarian, 
the Channing Unitarian of fifty years 
ago. 

Oliver Cromwell said, “ A man nev- 
er rises so high as when he knows not 
whither he is going ”; and what is true 
of a man is true of every social and re- 
ligious movement. “The Unitarian 
Contreversy,” as we call it, began in 
1815, and by 1830 it was pretty well 
over. The splitting up of parishes had 
ceased; Unitarianism had its vEverer 
its association, its literary organs. Up 
to this time the movement had a two- 
fold aspect—a universal and a special 
side. Upon the former it was a princi- 
ple of rational freedom, free rationality. 
Upon the other it was a doctrine, main- 
taining that Christianity was a special, 
supernatural revelation of which Jesus 
was thesupernatural,personal centre,and 


theBible the supernatural literary record. | 
Fora time the harmony between the 

Unitarian principle and the Unitarian 

doctrine was supposed to be complete. 

Channing, whose conscious allegiance 

to the principle of free inquiry was 

simply perfect, lived and died in the 

faith that this principle was thoroughly 

consistent with his apprehension of Je- 

sus as a supernatural person and the 

Bible as a supernatural book, This 
faith of his was the faith of the majori- 

ty, well nigh the faith of all, at the 
termination of the Unitarian controver- 
sy in 1830, and even further on, Inthe 
freest use of reason, said the Unitarians, 
we arrive at the conclusion that Christi- 
anity is asupernatural religion,that Jesus 
was a supernatural person, that the Bible 
is a supernatural book. The teachings of 
this religion, of this person, of this book, 
we find to be entirely reasonable. The 
assurance with which this position was 
held is probable accountable for much 
of the vigor and boldness with which 
the right of free inquiry was insisted on 
by many early Unitarians. If they had 
had the least suspicion that free inquiry 
might some day invalidate the supernat- 
ural record and impugn the supernatural 
person, they would not have been so 
bold. They were not all as bold as 
Channing, who said, “ The truth is, and 
it ought not to be disguised, that our ul- 
timate reliance is and must be upon rea- 
son.” And again, “If after a deliber- 
ate and impartial use of our best facul- 
ties a professed revelation seems to us 
plainly to disagree with itself, or to clash 
with great principles that we cannot 
question, we ought not to hesitate to 
withhold from it our belief. I am surer 
that my rational nature is from God 
than that any book is the expression of 
his will.” I cannot doubt that Chan- 
ning would have said these things. as 
unreservedly if he had foreseen that the 
supernatural revelation would be invalli- 
dated as such by the free exercise of 
reason on its claims. But he did not 
foresee this. He said these things in 
serene confidence that the supernatural 
character of Christianity, Jesus, and the 
Bible could be established upon rational 
grounds, 

But this good man, as great as he was 
good, had still some years to live when 
signs began to multiply that either the 
Unitarian doctrine of Christianity, Jesus, 
and the Bible would have to be given 
up, or else the original and central Uni- 
tarian principle of free inquiry. One 
of these signs was Mr. Emerson’s with- 
drawal from his Boston pastorate, not 
from the ministry as we commonly hear, 
because he could not administer the 
Lord’s Supper, a reason wholly insuffi- 
cient in Channing’s luminous eyes. An- 
other sign was Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address in 1838. No wonder 
Theodore Parker, who heard it and 
walked home to Roxbury afterward 
full of unspeakable thoughts, wrote in 
his journal the next day, “ My soul is 
roused, and this week I shall write the 
long-meditated sermons on the state of 
the Church andthe duty of these times.” 
Alas! that the pleasant village meeting- 
house in which he gave them wing has 
lately perished from the earth! But 
the soul of Andrews Norton, who had 
been one of the most progressive of the 
earlier Unitarians and remained one of 
their keenest critics, was roused in quite 
another fashion—to denounce Mr.Emer- 
son’s ideas as “the latest form of. infi- 
delity;” and next the soul of George 
Ripley, then a Boston clergyman, was 
roused to controvert the positions of 
Mr. Norton in an able, if not per- 
fectly conclusive, way. What stirred 
the wrath of Norton was Emerson’s 
disparagement of the miraculous char- 
acter of Christianity. He insisted that no 
man was a Christian who did not be- 
lieve that the authority of Jesus to speak 
in God’s name was “attested in the only 
way it could pes OY miraculous displays 
of his power.” Meantime, the criticism 
of the Bible was becoming freer every 
day. My honored teacher, Dr. Noyes, 
barely escaped a civil prosecution for 
arguing that the OldTestament prophe- 
cies applied to Jesus had properly no 


Jesus” appeared, and Parker reviewed 
itin the Christian Examiner with cau- 
tious sympathy. The first half of the 
decade, from 1830 to 1840, had been 
dull and tame. The second half wit- 
nessed a remarkable ferment of thought. 
Ripley with his Brook Farm experiment 
just on before, busied himself with trans- 
lating German books full of the new 
wine of transcendental thought. Car- 
lyle’s “ Sartor Resartus” was a co- 
operant and inspiring book. There was 
a Transcendental Club in which Emer- 
son and Alcott and Francis were lead- 
ing spirits, and which valued Dr, Hedge 
so highly that it used to hold its meet- 
ings when it could catch him on a Bos- 
ton visit from his Bangor parish, where 
in his big-brained congregation he had 
simultaneously four candidates for gov- 
ernor of the State. Truly an embar- 
rassment of riches. The Unitarian prin- 
ciple and the Unitarian dogma came into 
sharper conflict every day. Parker 
wrote, in 1839, “ It is evident that there 
are now two parties among Unitarians: 
one is for progress; the other says, * Our 
strength is to stand still... Dr. Chan- 
ning is the real head of the first party; 
the other party has no head.” Yet, in 
one sense, it had both head and _ heart. 
Able and earnest men were in this par- 
ty as well as in the other; some of the 
least earnest, as proved by the event, 
were in the progressive party On the 
day of trial it was often those who dif- 
fefed most from Parker who treated 
him: most kindly. 

This was the state of things in 1841. 
Is it not evident that the one thing 
needful was a voice crying in this wild- 
erness of conflicting principle and doc- 
trine, “ Choose you this day which you 
will serve,” the principle of religious 
liberty without any qualification, or the 
special doctrine which this principle 
has already undermined? It is, and 
great as was the need, it was not 
greater than the man who answered it 
with his courageous, “ Here am I.” 
This man was Theodore Parker. 

His birth and training were a proper 
and sufficient preparation for the func- 
tion which was ultimately his. A man 
to do his work needed for his grand- 
father Capt. John Parker, of Lexing- 
ton, who said on the eventful April 
morning, “Don’t fire unless fired upon, 
but if they mean to have a war, let it 
begin here;” needed a father not in- 
clined to any form of superstition, 
whose workshop was the old belfry 
that rocked on the 19th of April with 
the summons of the farmer folk to 
battle. Doubt not the growing boy, 
working or playing in that belfry shop, 
heard echoes of that nation-making 
bell. Nor less the man that Parker 
had to be needed his mother’s tender- 
ness, her upward look, her bed-time 
admonitions bidding him always heed 
the still small voice that saved the 
turtle in the pond. Everything the 
boy most needed for the man the world 
most needed was at hand. The simple 
homely life in wood and field, stocking 
his memory with a thousand apt and 
homely illustrations, making the woods 
and fields forever dear; the rude task- 
work that knit his frame together for 
the strain it had to bear; the educa- 
tion won with difficulty, and on this ac- 
count more nobly prized; the minister 
at Watertown—the dear old Dr. Fran- 
cis of my divinity school days—with the 
stock of all the newest books for the 
voracious reader, trudging with armfuls 
back and forth between the Watertown 
parsonage and Divinity Hall; the quiet 
settlement at West ? Fired A with its 
abundant opportunity for reading, 
study, self-comprehension and _ self- 
mastery; the happy marriage, setting 
all the wear and tear and trouble of his 
lifein a great, restful calm; the voice of 
Emerson, bidding him be ‘himself a 
new-born bard of the Holy Ghost’ and 
‘worship God without meditator or 
veil,’ Ot course all of these helps and 
ten times over would have been wasted 
on a nature void of all assimilative 
6a There had to be the nature to 

gin with, the capacious understand- 
ing, the big loving heart, the quick con- 


such application. Strauss’s “ Life of 


not ‘quite without a parallel in modern 
times. Rich was the soil; bountiful 
the sowing; wise the fostering care; 
auspicious sunshine and sweet rain, 
and strengthening storm, to thicken 
root and stalk. No wonder that the 
harvest has not yet been measured, 
much less consumed, though it has fed 
so many hungry souls. 
The story of his battle for the Uni- 
tarian principle has been already told, 
and in this instance, the clay has. surely 
not reproached the Potter, saying 
“ Why hast thou made me thus?” for 
shapelier it could not have been made. 
My portion is the armory of thought 
from which he drew out the weapons, 
not only for this battle, but for the 
marching battle of his life with super- 
stition and unspiritual religion. It was 
an armory enriched by many different 
languages (of eight or ten he had an 
easy mastery), and by a multitude of 
books. Men said that he “did not be. 
lieve the Bible,” but he had it in about 
a hundred different editions on _ his 
shelves and knew their separate 
worth. He did not have a library 
of books, he had an inundation, twelve 
thousand of them overflowing every 
room in the whole house, and of the 
word of God unbound a marvellous 
store. His learning was immense and 
he carried it as easily as he did his 
satchel to the village school. It was 
not perhaps as nice as it was multifari- 
ous. Yet for all his headlong haste, 
his slips were few considering the dis- 
tance that he made, sometimes on dark 
and frozen ways. But what is most 
precious in the wealth of Parker’s read- 
ing and his learning was that they did 
not overmaster him. He was not sub- 
dued to what he worked in, like the 
dyer’s hand. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant of the man’s original force and 
genius than his absorption and assimi- 
lation of his incalcuable knowledge into 
his individuality. Reading everything, 
his thought and style were as fresh 
and simple as if his walk and conver- 
sation had been wholly with nature 
and with men; less bookish than the 
thought and style of men who read no 
books; never scholastic though he 
knew the schoolmen well; humanizing 
everything he touched; smacking of 
homely sights and sounds, and the 
sweet habitudes of daily life, much 
more than of the technichalities of phil- 
osophy and science. 

he temptation which, resisted by 
him, measured Theodore Parker’s 
moral greatness was the temptation to 
be a student and a scholar. In 1845, 
his last year in West Roxbury, he was 
preparing a work on the Protestant 
Reformation, its causes and conse- 
quences, after which he meant to write 
a history of religious thoughts from the 
reformation down,'and a New Testa- 
mentintroduction. Butalarger scheme 
pushed all of these aside: A world-wide 
history of the development of religious 
thought. From beginning to end it 
was blocked out with scrupulous care, 
and a few hundred pages were written 
when the exigencies of the anti-slavery 
conflict tore the scholar from his desk. 
Upon freedom’s altar, without any 
miserable self-pity or complaint, he 
laid the dream of many toilsome years, 
the scholarly ambition of his life. But 
already in 1845 he had done one piece 
of scholar’s work of great importance, 
second to none in its significance for 
critical thinking in America: while he 
lived—his translation of DeWette’s [n- 
troduction to the Old Testament. This 
was the fruit of seven years’ patience, 
the translation adding to the original a 
great deal of useful matter.- It made 
the first great breach in the Mosaic 
Pentateuch, assigning Deuteronomy to 
the seventh century B. C. and offering 
many other critical judgments which 
have since been confirmed. It was 
never Parker’s way to be the hench- 
man of any special theorist. His ad- 
miration of DeWette did not prevent 
his interest.in Ewald’s fresh advance, 
and it is easy to imagine how gladly 
he would have attended to the broad 
common sense of Reuss and Kuenen 10 
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their magnificent discovery of the true — 
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relation of the Peutateuch to the He- 
brew cee and of its parts to one 
another. o his New Testament 
studies went the same incapability of 
self-surrender to any single theory, 
whether that of Strauss, or Baur, or 
Paulus, that would fain manage all the 
facts. Open to all, he was subservient 
to none. Of things critically estab- 
lished at the present time no scholar in 
America anticipated so many, or did 
more to give them currency in the 
general mind. 

Turning from criticism to philosophy 
we find that his psychology of human 
nature was a hierarchy in which the 
senses were at the bottom, the under- 
standing next, the conscience next, the 
affections next, then the religious faculty 
as the top and crown of all: a mechan- 
ical arrangement, as if reminiscent of 
his early carpentry, but for the preacher 
a serviceable device, as that of the 
phrenologist with its mental pigeon- 
holes was for Beecher his life long. 
Parker’s hierarchy seemed to deny all 
mental unity, but he knew well enough 
that it was the same mind that thought 
and loved and worshipped and de- 
cided between right and wrong. He 
was too apt to say “faculty” when 
function would have been the better 
term. There is no religious faculty in 
man. There is a religious function of 
his mind in which rational and emotional 
powers are indissolubly blended as in 
the function of conscience. Parker’s 
hierarchy of human nature shows the 
concreteness of his mind. His genius 
was not metaphysical though he im- 
agined that it was. A man’s best 
power is seldom that on which he sets 
the greatest store. Did not Shakes- 
peare prize his poems while indifferent 
to his glorious plays? There was 
never a more English mind than Theo- 
dore Parker’s, and because it was En- 
clish it -was not metaphysical. A 
capacious understanding was his most 
characteristic intellectual gift. Theo- 
retically he set the affections above con- 
science. The fact that he was a born 
lover found expression here. Few 
men have ever had such genius for 
affection as he had; such delight in 
loving and in being loved. But, if he 
had genius for affection, he had a higher 
genius for morality. In him the con- 
science was supreme. Heset the relig- 
ious faculty above both conscience and 
affection. But great as was his relig- 
ious genius—his genius for adoration 
and for trust—this also was subordinate 
to his conscience, to his zeal for right- 
ness. The moral sentiment in Chan- 
ning was not more supreme. And this 
criticism of his life wpon his theory was 
a valid criticism. The topmost peak of 
human nature is the moral sentiment. 

To know anything about Parker is 
to know that he was a devotee of the 
subjective or transcendental method in 
philosophy and held the objective or 
scientific method in comparitive disre- 
spect. But his transcendentalism was 
his own, and his own concreteness, his 
own objectivity, colored it with his own 
ruddy hue. The transcendental label 
does not exhaust the nature of the man. 
[t was too rich and full. His trans- 
cendentalism was a _ needful protest 
against the materialism and _ sensa- 
tionalism of his time. Its provi- 
visional importance leaves all that was 
best in him, all that was most character- 
istic of his genius, unimpaired. The 
ease, if not the inevitableness, with 
which Parker lapsed from the deduc- 
tive method of metaphysics into the in- 
ductive method of science marked the 
natural bent of his genius. He was a 
transcendentalist by accident and con- 
scious resolution. | He was an expe- 
rientialist from instinct and unconscious 
preference in all his larger mental oper- 
ations. His passion for facts, his stom- 
ach for statistics, is convincing of the 
truth of this distinction. It is impos- 
possible to read his letters and his ser- 
mons, or even his prayers, without feel- 
ing that science not philosophy was the 


haunt and the main region of his song. 


And his interest in science steadily in- 
creased. Its evolutionar tendencies 
had for him no terrors. hat famous 


book “ Vestiges of the Natural History 

ot Creation,’ which heralded the ap- 

proach of Darwin, found in him au 

eager listener. His rejection of Agas- 

siz’s special creationism was an accep- 

tance in advance of Darwin’s Natural 

Selection. The dogmatic materialism 

of science—-straining beyond its sphere— 

and of sensational philosophy, was what 

he could not abide, and the progress of 

both science and philosophy since his 

death has responded to his predeliction. 

His teunesendentaliden was exotic. His 

experientalism was native to the soil. 
This is a personal impression of long 
standing, but fresh reading of him has 
deepened it. [f Parker could have stayed 
with us he might not have surrendered 
his transcendentalism to the demands of 
a proud, relentless scientific method, 
1 ar generalled, sweeping tri- 

umphantly across the field. Why 
should he have done so any more than 
Johnson, Martineau and Hedge? But 
it is certain that not a few have done so, 
towhom “the high friorz road” was 
just as pleasant as it was to Parker’s 
soul, and that, too, without any loss 
of spirituality, without any loss of 
faith or hope. It is also certain that 
if Parker had lived only a few years 
longer he would have found that tran- 
scendentalism was no security for the 
loftiest moral view, that experientialism 
was no proof against it. He would 
have found Carlyle and Martineau 
whoily unable to appreciate the merits 
of our anti-slavery struggle, while 
Mill and Spencer and Darwin were 
with us heart and soul. He would have 
found his outpost of “the rolling forties,” 
the fortress of conservative theology 
thirty years after. He would have 
found the new experientialism a very 
different matter from the sensationalism 
which he saw “ like lightning fall from 
heaven?” He would have found that 
his transcendentalism had forced sensa- 
tionalism back on its reserves of race- 
experience; by this accounting for all 
necessary truths, necessary because ex- 
perience cannot be transcended and ex- 
perience has always found them thus 
and so. Whether or not this rendering 
would have given him all he craved of 
divine origin and absolute authority for 
necessary truths, I do not know. I 
think he would have been a transcen- 
dentalist till now, but that he would 
have taken up into his transcendental- 
ism more and more of scientific method 
and result as time went on. And I do 
not merely think, I £zow that he would 
have kept an open mind for every new 
expression of man’s philosophic life, 
and that no earnest thought however 
negative or hostile to his, own would 
have cut one honest thinker off from his 
fraternal fellowship. 

There are those who credit Parker’s 
transcendentalism with the paternity of 
his religious genius. They affirm that 
his faith in God and immortality and the 
moral law was so rich and full and 
warm, because of his transcendental 
rationale of this faith. And so again 
they think, as he did, that his transcen- 
dentalism was the measure of his public 
influence. But I cannot agree with 
them or him. Theodore Parker’s tran- 
scendentalism was not the cause, it was 
the explanation, the theory, of his relig- 
ious life. Deep in his heart he found 
a great trust in the perfect God, posers 
in power, in wisdom, and in love; a 
great faith in immortality, a great con- 
viction of the infinite and eternal dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 
Such was his spiritual democracy that 
he attributed his trust, his faith, and his 
conviction to all mankind and, seeking 
for an interpretation, found it in the 
transcendental doctrine of intuition, as 
by him interpreted. They were given 
in consciousness. But without this ex- 
planation, the trust, the faith, the ethi- 
ical passion would have been the same. 
The personal equation in his thinking 
was immense. His theology was a re- 


flection of his personal character, Out 
of his own justice and tenderness he 
fashioned the justice and tenderness of 
God. Out of his own abundance and 
immensity of life he predicated the im- 


mortality of the soul. 


He had in him 


such sense of power and use, how 
could he think that he should ever die? 
And as his philosophic theory was not 
the cause of his religious genius, so 
was it not the means of his religious 
influence. In him was life and the 
life was the light of men. Not his 
theory of the life that was in him, but 
the life itself. It was this which men 
felt pulsing through his sermons, thrill- 
ing through his prayers. It made alive 
the reiterations which to us are some- 
times wearisome. It would have made 
yet more alive a scientific philosophy 
of the universe if in the strength of 
his young manhood that had been pre- 
sented to him as the philosophy of men 
breaking away from the traditions of 
the past into the freedom of a bound- 
less hope. Itis not any philosophy or 
science that has been or will ever be 
the power of God unto salvation. It 
is the pet and religious interpreta- 
tion of philosphy or science. What is 
more barren than a scientific philosophy 
as ground out by many in our time? 


What is more fruitful, more inspiring 
than the same philosophy, poetically 
and religiously, interpreted by Fiske 
and Potter and Simmons and Gannett 
and Powell and Abbot! How Abbot’s 
pages soar and sing! Oh, if but here 
and now we could have that other 
Theodore Parker to interpret for us 
the philosophy of science, bringing to 
it the freshness, the simplicity,the home- 
liness, the beauty, the poetry, the relig- 
iousness, the life, that ‘Theodore Parker 
brought to the philosophy of Kant and 
Fichte and Schelling, believe me, he 
would make our hearts leap up far 
more than theirs who heard the Cory- 
bantic mysteries of old. We need 
some charmer who shall do that thing 
forus. Far off hiscoming shines. But 
some of us, it may be, shall not taste 
of death ere we have seen his face. 

Had the assumptions of supernatural- 
ism only effended Parker’s sense of ra- 
tional congruity, he never would have 
been the sturdy protestant he was. 
W hat made his antagonism so passion- 
ate was his persuasion that an absentee 
God, a God last heard from some 2,000 
years ago, a God manifested, not in the 
order of the world, but in its occasional 
disorder, a “ Prince of Misrule,” was 
not the God to stir men’s hearts to rap- 
ture and thanksgiving. God here and 
now as much as he was ever anywhere 
was Parker’s central affirmation. Rea- 
son and revelation, said the Unitarians; 
some of them making reason; some of 
them revelation the court of final ap- 
peal. But this dualism was an offence 
to Parker. It impeached the divine 
method: as if the world were not so 
full of God that not another particle of 
him could be intruded. Then too this 
dualism impeached the religious nature 
of man: as if eating, or drinking, or 
drawing quiet breath, were more natu- 
ral than “the soul’s normal delight in 
‘tthe infinite God.” As if anything 
could be more natural than a great soul, 
such as Jesus was, full of trust and love! 
As if the glorious Bible were not just 
the book we should expect from out a 
glorious humanity’s God-given and 
home-yearning heart! 

I trust he knows, I think he must, 
what marvellous changes there have 
been, both in theology and religion, 
since he finished the work that was 
given him to do. His friend Joseph 
Henry Allen says that there is not a 
single Unitarian who now believes 
those things, for not believiag which in 
1841 Parker was driven into banish- 
ment by his Unitarian brethren; and the 
Unitarian Association sends forth the 
volume that contains this testimon 
with its name and seal upon the title 
page. The Association publishes his 
sermons and the story of his life and 
hangs his portrait in its hall of heroes, 
saints and martyrs of the Unitarian 
faith. But these are signs that pale 
compared with others that might be 
easily named: the assimilation by Epis- 
copalians and Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians and Baptists of critical 
results more radical than any Parker 
ublished to an unbelieving world. 


any have entered into his labors, but 


none has wrought so mightily as he. 
God grant that, while we build his 
sepulchre, his prophetic spirit may not 
be absent from our hearts. Better to 
side with those who cast him out than, 
while condemning them, to meet the 
issues of the living present in their 
spirit of exclusion and distrust! 


“Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead; 
To know them still alive; 

But sweeter if we earn their bread 
And in us they survive.” 


THEODORE PARKER AS PASTOR. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 

Among the few poems that Theo- 
dore Parker wrote, and which will live 
as long as his name is held dear, is the 
one beginning: 

“QO thou great friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and 
woe!” 

These words all unconsciously to 
himself, expressed Theodore Parker’s 
own life and character, and the spirit in 
which he entered upon the work 
which he had chosen from his boyhood. 
He was indeed a friend, strong, help- 
ful, wise, sympathetic, and he felt it to 
be his work to serve mankind. “I feel 
as if born for a pulpit, if for anything,” 
he said. He eoies held this as his 
chosen office; he was “ ashepherd car 
ing for the sheep, and seeking them 
which had gone astray.” rig, 

That humanity should be helped, 
lifted up to faith, life, hope and joy, 
was the great desire of his life, and if 
he was severe or satirical against any 
man or institution, it was because they 
seemed to him to stand in the way of 
the life and growth of mankind. 

The office was a great one to him. 
He says: “ One of the greatest advan- 
tages of a clergyman’s life is this; he 
has all his time devoted to the develop- 
ment and use of his noblest faculties.” 
He says of ministers, “ They. have a 
most noble chance fora manly devel- 
opment if they will, and do not herd 
too much with one another. Even 
cabbages and lettuces do not herd well, 
if they touch.” His office, which he 
proudly accepted, was to minister unto 
others. When he first received the 
echo of his words in foreign tongue, he 
wrote in his diary: “ Is it possible that 

[ am to be henceforth a power in the 
world to move men? a name which 
shall kindle men to goodness and piety, 
a name of power?” 


He had great intellectual ambition 
and thirst for knowledge for its own 
sake. Noman is born with brains in 
New England without that. He loved 
books and study and converse with 
noble minds, and research into Nature’s 
secrets, and every form of mental ac- 
tivity. You could put him in no posi- 
tion where his eager mind would not 
find nourishment. His range of thought 
was wide and various. Although the 
Scientific Association refused to re- 
ceive him, he was the chosen compan- 
ion of Dessors and Russell, who de- 
lighted in his sympathy in their pur- 
suits, and although he knew nothing of 
the technique of Art, it was his recrea- 
tion to breathe its spirit. When I bor- 
rowed a certain German book on Art, 
he said: “ Keep the other books as long 
as you like, but I have this in my hand 
oftener than any book in my library.” 

But great as his intellectual acquire- 
ments were, all were made available 
for the purpose of instructing and help- 
ing the good, and defeating the evil in 
humanity. He once told me a story, 
which I think indicates what his own 
ideal of a minister was. He came to a 
small manufacturing town in Connecti- 
cut, to give a couple of lectures. The 
morning after the first lecture an em- 
ployé of the mill said to one of the 
owners, “I thought your Mr. Parker 
was a great gun, why I understood 
every word that he said!” When I 
told Mr. Parker he had disappointed 
the people, he looked sober until I ex- 
plained how, and then his countenance 
cleared up, and among other things he 
told thisstory. A celebrated scholar, 
known allover Europe for his learning, 


was the pastor of a little country parish 
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in England. A young German student 
came to England for the express pur- 
pose of visiting him, and benefitting by 
his rich store of learning. As he ap- 
proached the little village, he had the 
curiosity to ask some rustics what man- 
ner of man their pastor was. The re- 
sponse was hearty. ‘ Och, he’s a good 
mon, a good mon, but no Latiner, no 
Latiner!” “The student then told 
them what a great man their pastor 
was, and how far he had come to 
visit him, and they began to realize 
that they did not know his learning, 
because for them it had become wis- 
dom. 

As all Mr. Parker’s harvest from 
thought and study was ground into 
bread to feed those who were hungry, 
so it was wonderful how many little 
rills gradually trickled into his stream 
to turnthe mill. The politician let him 
into the secrets of public affairs, the 
policeman told him his experience of 
city life, the quiet woman in her study 
of history noted for him every fact or 
anecdote which bore upon the subject 
on which he was laboring, and the 
scientist brought him the newest facts 
or theories of nature which glowed 
with spiritual light in his setting. The 
young girls gathered for him _ the ear- 
liest and the latest flowers. His favor- 
ite doctrine of the immanence of God 
filled “ with thoughts too deep for tears, 
the meanest flower that blows.” A 
good woman not yet quite in harmony 
with him came out of church one day 
indignantly exclaiming, “ Well, I never 
knew before that toads was prophets 
and grass was revelations.” 

He said “I never found any truth 
too deep, any thought too high to give 
to a popular audience.” He had no 
esoteric doctrine, because with him 
every thought was so warmed with 
love, and fused into life, that he did not 
give to the people a hard mineral unfit 
for food, but he had carried it through 
all the processes of organic life, and, 
like the mother bird fed it from his own 
lips to his flock. His relation to his 
people was that of a good receiver and 
hence of a good giver. You could 
carry him no thought so crude, no aspi- 
ration so feeble, no doubt so clumsily 
stated, but he would distil it in the 
powerful alembic of his living soul into 
“solid and sweet wisdom” which 
strengthened and helped. This was 
specially true of his conversational 
classes where he helped the most timid 
to express themselves, and recognized 
true feeling however absurdly mani- 
fested. One woman probably a little 
crazed, one day asked him to explain 
the feeling which bound one heart to 
another in spite of every wrong. Mr. 
Parker declined to analyze it. “ But 
you believe in it don’t you?” said the 
poor woman. “Certainly I do!” he 
replied in a deep tone, which I can hear 
even now, and which went to the heart 
of his questioner, and checked any ten- 
dency of the young audience to laugh. 
We learned afterward that she was the 
patient loyal victim of a drunken hus- 
band. 

He speaks in a letter from Europe of 
the congregation that “ helped his soul, 
while they listened to his words.” 

He thoroughly believed in his mission. 
“T believe in preaching and I believe in 
my preaching,” he said. He was care- 
ful of every practical detail that would 
make it effective. Hesays “I do not be- 
lieve a tenth part of the folks at the 
Melodeon agree with me in theology, 
but they agree with mein religion, and 
in the application of that to life.” 

The first day that he spoke in Music 
Hall, he asked a friend to sit in the far- 
thest gallery and to make him a sign if 
he were not heard, and his voice, al- 
though not apparently powerful, had 
that penetrating quality that it did not 
fail to reach the farthest hearer. He 
asks criticisms of his sermons and sug- 
gests his defects, but says his principle 
is of saying “ the best things I have in 
the plainest way I can.” He recognized 
his redundancy in the use of figures and 
esteems it a fault. In his sermons he 
strove always to express his thoughts 
by familiar images. He preferred Co- 


hasset Rocks to Gibraltar and says: “If 
I were to speak of birds in a sermon I 
should not mention the nightingale and 
the sky lark, but the brown thrasher 
and the blackbird.” As he entered the 
hall and walked across the platform 
there was a quiet solemnity in his step 
which impressed you with the modest 
of the man, and the magnitude of his 
work. He sat and looked with com- 
passion upon the multitude, and from 
their faces he gathered up the sorrows 
and needs of their hearts, and blending 
them with his own feelings he laid 
them out before the great eternal spirit 
of love and strength. He believed in 
prayer as the conscious entrance of the 
soul into relation with the Universal 
Spirit, and his prayers, preserved for us 
by the loving care of two of his parish- 
ioners, are still cherished as _ strong 
wings to bear up the soul, to heights 
it cannot reach unaided. I remember 
the deep contrition which once stole 
into his utterance. I knew no facts, but 
I was sure that some impatience with 
a friend or hasty anger had burdened 
his soul with a sense of wrong, and 
that it was for strength and relief that 
he brought it into the holy sympathy 
of his church. More often the parish- 
ioners felt that their own sorrow filled 
his heart, and prompted his words. 
But it was the voice of thanksgiving 
that came most readily to his lips. 
Like his gifted successor he could say: 
“And aye to thanks returns my thought.” 

So helpful to his flock were his 
weekly ministrations that they felt they 
could not afford to lose one of them. 
“| knew,” said an aged saint to 
me the other day, “that whatever 
the week brought, I could bear it, if I 
had felt his strengthening power on 
Sunday.” A common charge brought 
against liberal religion is, that it cannot 
fitly deal with the sinner, or recognize 
his needs and give him relief in his 
distress. Mr. Parker was indeed like 
the wise physician who thinks more 
of health than of disease, and is rather 
anxious to rouse his patients’ vital en- 
ergies than to fasten his thoughts on 
his maladies, but like that same wise 
physician, he did net deny the existence 
of evils, and sought their remedy. He 
more often preached on definite wrongs, 
than he dwelt on the abstract nature of 
sin, but one day he did speak of it, and 
showed how the infinite goodness had 
provided abundant possibility of re- 
demption for all who earnestly sought 
it, how every soul might return to 
goodness and happiness. The listening 
congregation was ‘startled by a voice 
from the gallery, and the earnest face 
of a man bent towards his, while all 
unconscious of the crowd around him 
he cried * I know it is so, I feel it is so.” 

One class of his parishioners needed 
and received his peculiar care. One 
Sunday morning, in February, 1851, 
he startled his audience by saying, 
“ When I came to you I expected that 
we might have hard trials to bear to- 
gether, but I never supposed that I 
should have to read such a note as this 
from one of my parishioners. “Shadrach, 
a fugitive in peril of his liberty, asks 
your prayers that he may be released 
from bondage,” but, said Mr. Parker, 
“thank God, he does not’ need our 
prayers; he has escaped, and is far on 
his way to freedom.” A -hush as of 
death had been on the vast assembly, 
for we all knew of the arrest of the 
poor fugitive, but when his escape was 
thus announced, for a moment it seemed 
impossible to bear the reaction of feeling, 
then it broke forth in one glorious burst 
of applause, which mingled harmoni- 
ously with the song of the redeeming 
angels. 

So far as I remember this was the 
first instance of applause in Mr. Parker’s 
congregation. As a rule he did not 
like it, and once asked the people to 
refrain from it, saying, “ It is contrary 
to the decorum of the New England 
churches, and I can read your feelings 
in your faces without this demonstra- 
tion.” But in the exciting times that 
followed, it was impossible to restrain 
it, and it was soon not an unfamiliar 
thing in the churches of Henry Ward 


Beecher and others who treated of the 
topics that stirred men’s souls. He says 
in his journal, “ A pretty state of things, 
that I am liable to be fined $1,000 and 
gaoled for six months for sheltering 
one of my own parishioners who has 
violated no law of God, and only took 
or of herself.” This was the 
amous case of William and Ellen 
Crafts, whom he hid in his houge for 
days, while the vigilance committee 
took measures to secure the departure 
of the slave hunters from the city. 
Before the fugitives sailed for England 
Mr. Parker married them in legal form. 
A Bible and asword laying on the table, 
he put them into William’s hands, tell- 
ing him to use the one to save their 
souls, and to employ the other, if neces- 
sary, to defend the life and honor of his 
wife. This act caused a great deal of 


‘excitement among those tender con- 


sciences, which could bear all the 
wrongs done to the slave, but became 
extremely non-resistant if despair 
roused him to self-defence. 

Time would fail me to tell all the 
tender memories that dwell in the 
hearts of his parish. He used to say 
that the parochial relation taxed him 
more heavily than all his work, and 
that the more closely he held it, the 
more he was convinced it was work for 
a Genius. A genius for goodness or 
religion was a favorite expression of 
his. He was always on his guard 
against allowing the intellect to pre- 
ponderate over the more spiritual 
faculties. His personal ministrations to 
his flock were tender and unceasing. 
He devoted the afternoons to visiting 
them, and readily answered calls which 
carried him twenty miles and more from 
the city. Nor was his parochial work 
confined to those who attended his 
preaching weekly. Itextended all over 
theland. Young men came or wrote to 
him to ask counsel in their difficulties, 
young women, even members of differ- 
ing churches, felt that he could help 
them when no one else did, and sorrow- 
ing hearts turned to him for comfort. 
He received one day a letter from In- 
diana, It began * Dear Friend ” and the 
writer a Quaker, proceeded to tell him 
how much he had enjoyed his books, 
and what help he had received from 
them. This sheet was broken off 
abrubtly, and the next page began 
“ Dear Theodore, we are just returned 
from the funeral of our child, and. our 
hearts turn first to thee for sympathy 
and help.” How well I remember his 
moistening eye, as he told me of this; 
and some forty years after I found my- 
self in Indiana among those very people 
who had felt him so near in the day of 
trouble and who had not forgotten him. 
How tenderly Mr. Parker loved his 
people appears in all his letters and 
diaries. Sent. 25, 1859, he writes in 
Rome: “Sunday is always rather a 
sober day with me, for I think of those 
few sheep in the wilderness of Boston, 
who are probably getting scattered be- 
cause they have no shepherd. I feel 
much like the mother, whom the Ger- 
man legends tell of, that died in child- 
bed, and for nine weeks every night 
left her grave and came to the cradle 
side of the baby and wept. . . . . 
I leave my grave and weep at the hour 
of Sunday service of the twenty-eighth. 
Yet I shall see them no more. The 
presage of the New Year’s sermon 
turns out correct: It is the last time, 
O Parkie!” 

Mr. Parker had great joy in his min- 
istry. He often speaks of what he had 
received from it, and says “ nothing 
surprises me so much as to find how 
many people love me.” He says in 
1851 “I have unspeakably more de- 
light in religion, more consolation in 
any personal grief, more satisfaction in 
looking on the present or for the fu- 
ture than ever before.” This is im- 
portant testimony. Many persons 
speak of the religion of progressive 
thinkers, as if they had lost something, 
and mourned fora “Faith had left 
them less forlorn.” Mrs. Ward in her 
brilliant picture of Robert Ellsmere, 
paints rather his struggles in leaving 
the old church, than his joy inthe dawn 


of the new. day. A late sermon by the 
clergyman whom she represents as Mr, 
Gray, gives the same impression. [ 
could not help feeling on reading that 
book, “Oh! if they had only really 
known Theodore Parker.” 

“The true liberal, who has drawn his 
circle not from his own prejudices, but 
from the true centre, and large enough 
to include the “ fair humanities of all re- 
ligions,” has rich and full delight in his 
large scope and broad sympathy with 
humanity. Mr. Parker felt this joy- 
fully, and drank freely of thisnew wine 
of life. Sadness indeed he felt, in part- 
ing from old friends who turned from 
him because of his new faith, and ten- 
der regret in giving up old forms and 
places which had become dear to him; 
but his sadness was that of the bride 
whose eyes brim with tears as she 
leaves father and mother and the old 
home, but whose heart is full of trust 
and overflowing joy in the new life 
opening before her. 

It has become a common idea that 
Theodore Parker was harsh and 
iconoclastic, longing to destroy the old 
rather than build up the new. Noth- 
ing could be more untrue. He was 
naturally tender and _ conservative, 
cherishing the very forms and ruins of 
the past. It was the dust that had 
gathered over the shrines of Truth that 
he swept away, the veils which hid the 
Divine image that he rent asunder. It 
was a pain to him to throw away the 
the flowers he had cherished, when 
they were faded, and he hated to give 
up the services that were connected 
with sacred thoughts. In his youth he 
was enamoured of the mystics,and loved 
the poetry of George Herbert. Yet as 
severe with himself as with others, he 
would not allow his sentiments to in- 
terfere with others freedom. When 
his great popularity crowded music hall, 
people often went early to secure 
seats, and they brought with them 
books or papers to read while waiting. 
This practice annoyed some persons 
accustomed to the solemn quiet of the 
old churches, and they wished Mr. 
Parker to ask his hearers to abstain 
from the practice. He replied “I do 
not like it,it grates upon my nerves, 
but it is not meant to be disrespectful, 
and when I remember how precious a 
half hour of reading was to me when I 
was young, | cannot feel it right to ask 
any one to give it up to spare my fee! 
ings.” Nl 
At this time when his opponer (' 
branded him as an infidel, and pra: 
fierce prayers against him, a note 
brought to him in the hall, addressce 
the preacher of the “ Infidel congreg’ 
tion.” The writer stated her diffic 
ties, and said that after seeking help i: 
vain from the various benevolent socié'' 
ties, which had each their limitatiors 
she had heard that “ the infidels helped 
everybody,” and she thought she would 
try them. Mr. Parker went to see her, 
and found it one of those exceptional 
cases, where a train of circumstances 
had put her in a position of absolute 
need. She honestly supposed him to 
be the leader of a professedly infidel 
society. He said, “ Others call us In- 
dels, but we try to be Christians.” -He 
gave her counsel and help, and left her 
with fresh hope and courage. Week 
after week he carried the flowers from 
his desk to a paralytic confined to her 
chair, read her his sermon, or on aquiet 
Sunday helped her husband (His St. 
John) to wheel her chair round to his 
house. In the midst of the most exci- 
ting slave cases he went every day him- 
self to ask after a sick girl. He was 
the patient confident and helper of 
Abby Folsom, “that flea of conven- 
tions,” when her landlord, whose pa- 
tience was exhausted, as much by her 
temper, as by her non-payment, put her 
goods on the sidewalk; and he listened 

atiently to complaints of every nature. 

atan himself could hardly have de- 
vised a cunninger plan to try a good 
man’s patience, than this woman. She 
seated herself directly in front of Mr. 
Parker every Sunday, and his sensitive 
nerves trembled lest she should speak. 


Her gratitude and respect at last kept 
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her from interrupting his sermon, and 
then he could call the organ to his aid 
and drown her voice. He reconciled 
families who were separated, and he 
took a deep interest in the loves and 
perplexities of the young. He was 
very fond of children, and it was a 
great trial that he had none of his own, 
but he kept a box of playthings for his 
friends’ children and had no difficulty 
in winning their hearts. 

Mr. Parker loved the sacraments of 
the church when they were genuine 
and not formal. He formed a plan for 
a celebration of the Lord’s Supper in 
accordance with his own views, but he 
found that his parish did not care to ob- 
serve it, and he thought it better to 
omit it. He said that the Unitarian 
dinner of Anniversary week in Boston, 
came nearer to his idea of the true orig- 
inal significance of that service than 
anything existing. His administration 
of the rite of marriage was tender and 
earnest. He had the deepest reverence 
for the marriage relation, and rejoiced 
greatly in a union which seemed fitting 
and harmonious. Having once refused 
to take a fee for performing this service 
for two friends, he said, “I could not 
take money for doing one of the hap- 
piest acts of my life.” Toa young friend 
about to be married, who asked for 
rings and flowers, he said, “ I shall first 
make a little address of a few words. 
This part will apply to the special char- 
acter of the persons, and here the flow- 
ers may show their fragrant beauty. 
Then will come the words of the mar- 
riage union, and the rings will appear. 
Finally, I shall make a brief prayer, I 
hope suited to the feelings of the par- 
ties.’ He commonly exhorted the 
young couple that it would take the 
whole of life to marry them. Some- 
times he had a less pleasant duty, when 
he said he felt like concluding with the 
benediction, “ And now may the Lord 
have mercy on your souls.” 

In funeral services he was especially 
helpful. His strong faith and infinite 
hope held up the hearts of those bowed 
down by grief. He made this life 
seem only more important and precious, 
from its nearness to eternity. ‘“ The 
Fatherhood of God, the Immortality of 
the soul,” were truths sufficient for 
him, in the immediate shadow of Death, 
and he brought them home to his hear- 
ers’ hearts with a fullness of conviction 
vhich overcame the horrors of the. 

ave. A German who had been driv- 
from all helpful religious faith by 

, pressure of bigoted theology, lost 

-young bride. After the funeral 

ice, he said, “ Mr. Parker did not 
weak as if he believed, but as if he 

ew.” 

..A well beloved physician in Boston 
1a period of mental aberration threw 
himself from the window, and was 
crushed on the pavement. The horror 
of the scene was intense. At the fu- 
neral Mr. Parker dwelt on his beauti- 
ful life, and then said: “ As he grew 
older the bodily frame was _ weaker, 
the brain tottered, and He became be- 
came immortal,” and like a mist all the 
horror vanished, and it seemed as if the 
soul had spread its wings, and passed 
onits heavenly way. Another time 
a young lad had died, whose brain had 
been so clouded that his short life had 
seemed valueless to himself and _ all 
others. What could be said? Mr. 
Parker seemed to lift the burden off the 
poor boy’s mind. He — of his life, 
of the little joys that he had cherished, 
and chief that he lived in the sunshine 
of his mother’s love; and then pictured 
how, ripened in that sunshine, now the 
shell was burst and all his little delights 
were expanded into the freedom and 
joy of the heavenly life. I have heard 
words of tenderness and faith from 
Others, but I have never felt such vic- 
et over death from any other man’s 

ips. 

It has often been supposed that the 
tieamong Mr. Parker’s parishioners was 
avery loose one, consisting only in per- 
sonal affection for him, and it was 
predicted that as soon as he passed 
away, it would fall asunder like a 
rope of sand. But through the trying 


times that followed his death, they still 
held together, and Music Hall echoed 
to noble words every Sunday morning 
that would have rejoiced his heart. 
The crowded assembly that listened to 
him was indeed largely composed of 
strangers, who came to hear the cele- 
brated preacher, and who however they 
contributed to the spread of his ideas, 
bore no other part in the interests of 
the society; but there was also a body 
of men and women bound closely to- 
gether, not only by attachment to their 
minister, but by a similiarly of thought 
and feeling. 

The tie among “old Parkerites” 
still remains strong thirty years after 
his death, and it is as one of the few 
surviving members of that band, that I 
felt as if I must come to you, brethren 
of the great West, in which he was so 
deeply interested, and try to give you 
some faint idea of the tie that bound 
us together. The Liberal church has 
been reproached with having no forms 
and ceremonies. As it flowers out into 
fuller life, it finds its forms in beautiful 
expressions, without needing to go 
back to Greek rites or Latin or English 
litanies, This has been clearly shown 
in the simple impressive services with 
which we have bidden farewell to those 
of our number who have passed away. 

I have dwelt more upon the tender 
and spiritual side of Mr. Parker’s min- 
istry, but it was a sweetness coming 
out of strength. I meed not recall to 
you how he could thunder against 
wrong in high places; how he could 
wither with scorn the hypocrites and 
traitors to humanity, nor with what 
steadfastness he stood by the most un- 
popular reforms. He invited women 
to his pulpit and boldly advocated 
Woman Suffrage. After Antoinette 
Brown spoke for him he said: “ Really 
we must have an association of minis- 
ters that will license maidens as well as 
mento preach.” All this was a part of 
his duty to his people, he could not 
guide and help them if he shrank from 
the great battlefields of life. But one 
of his sweetest passages of tenderness, 
was in his tremendous sermon after the 
rendition of Burns, when he arraigned 
Commissioner Loring for his part in the 
crime. He spoke of him as he had been 
as Judge of Probate, and said: “ We 
thought of him as one with whom the 
interests of widows and orphans would 
be safe.” 

Were all his public work forgetten 
in the triumph of every noble cause for 
which he fought, he would still be the 
ideal of the religious minister, the pas- 
tor of his flock, giving to them and 
receiving from them the bread and 
water of life, and being to them a 
very present help in every time of 
trouble. 

In the Universal church of the fu- 
ture, such ministry will be still needed 
as long as there are wavering wills 
to be strengthened, and _ sorrowing 
hearts to be comforted. He consid- 
ered the rousipg of men’s consciences 
an important part of his work? ‘“Can- 
not something be done and said to stir 
men’s hearts and hands so that even 
the drowsy shall go home with hearts 
beating in their bosoms.” The 17th of 
June of 1860 was consecrated to the 
memorial service for our beloved pas- 
tor. The sacred flowers he loved, 
and from which he had drawn so 
many lessons, were on his desk, and 
the noble men who had stood with 
him through the battle of his life, 
paid tribute to his worth. The dear 
old psalms which he had_ chosen for 
the  samener in Florence were read, and 
the old, old hymns, which will ever 
resound with his voice in our. ears, 
were sung with trembling voices. The 
place was so filled and hallowed, that 
we lingered as if he were there among 
us. And as one by one the old friends 
have gone to their rest, we have gath- 
ered tenderly about them, our hearts full 
of the old communion. 

Do we need sable draperies and 
mournful psalms when a abt life has 
filled us with courage and love? 

Nearly thirty years the society held 


ment, for the place once held bY 
Theodore Parker could never by filled, 
and yet the tie was too strong to be 
broken. 

The building consecrated to his mem- 
ory has now passed into Unitarian 
hands, pledged to use it for the freedom 
and humanity for which he labored. 
His picture hangs in the Channing 
Hall with the men whose fellowship 
he once loved. You, in this great cen- 
tre of America, will take up the ban- 
ner, and will bear it onward to new 
victory. Is it not true that after death 
comes the resurrection? 

I rejoice to believe that his work is 
going on, and that thousands who never 
listened to his living voice, recognize 
this “great friend to all the sons of 
men.” 


Roles from thy Bisla. 


Humboldt, lowa.— ‘The fifteenth anniversary 
of this Church was observed.at the Church 
building, on the 15th inst., by a banquet fol- 
lowed by an appropriate literary and musical 
programme, Nearly one hundred and fifty 
members and friends of the Society were 
served with a sumptuous repast, after which 
the minister, Rev. Marion Murdock, acting as 
toast master, called the following toasts: 
“The Church,” “The Unity Ladies’ Circle,” 
“The Sunday-School,” “The Unity Club,” 
“ The Choir,” “Church Finances” and “The 
Intetlectual Side of Unitarianism,” which were 
responded to by G. S. Garfield, Mrs. Alice 
Taft, Leon Hack, Mrs. Mary Garfield, Mrs. 
Gazelle Sharp, Wm. J. Tatt and C. A. Babcock. 
“The Pulpit and the Pews ” was responded to 
by the minister herself, Rev. Marion Murdock. 
At the close of this response, which was very 
spicy and evoked enthusiastic applause, Mr. G. 
L. Tremain advanced, asking opportunity to 
introduce a resolution which read as follows: 
* Be it resolved by the members and attend- 
ants of Unity Church that we feel moved at 
this annual meeting to express to our minister, 
Rev. Marion Murdock, our deeply sincere 
appreciation of her faithful and untiring ser- 
vice with us in the past and a recognition of 
her valuable teaching and influence, and that 
we earnestly and cordially solicit a continu- 
ance of the same relationship in the future.” 
This resolution was unanimously adopted with 
an enthusiasm that unmistakably evinced sin- 
cerity. These exercises were interspersed with 
choice music. The annual election of officers 
followed, and then a social hour in which con- 
gratulations on a successful anniversary meet- 
ing were exchanged, 


Richmond, Indiana.—-From our correspond- 
ent, Harrison Ogborn, we have the following 
account of recent movements at Richmond: 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, preached 
two deeply interesting and instructiye sermons 


of Our Faith, and Its Meaning and Mission.” 
After the second sermon, the following cove- 
nant was read and unanimously approved and 
adopted: ‘* We, whose names.are annexed, do 
join ourselves together for the study of the 
principles of Liberal Christianity, for the pro- 
motion of righteousness and good will in our 
midst, and for the furtherance of public wor 
ship.” We then organized, with a Club of 
twenty members, it being the result of many 
years’ labor of a handful of faithful souls, in 
talking, writing, working and distributing Uni- 
tarian literature, including the good words 
preached so acceptably four years ago by Bros. 
J. T. Sunderland and A’. G. Jennings. Our 
Club is twice as large as we expected it would 
be at first, yet if all who are in full sympath 
with us, in and out of the Churches, in this 
city had acted up to their convictions, we 
would have had a hundred as charter mem- 
bers. Yet as we are not elated by success, nor 
cast down by discouragements, we live in full 
faith that we have Truth, Justice, Progress, 
Mercy, Love and Righteousness on our side, 
and we go forward fearing no evil, working 
for the upbuilding of the Church of the Uni- 
versal Spirit, and the uplifting of ourselves and 
our tellow men and women, and the blessings 
that come to us inthe discharge of duties 
faithfully performed from pure motives, 


Providence, R.I.—We are indebted to our 
correspondent, M. ]. G., for the following :— 
Providence has been exceptionally favored the 
past week. On Sunday, beautiful Bell Street 
Chapel, was filled to overflowing with the best 
cultured people of our city, who listened with 
delight to Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant of 
England. In the evening, with true hospital- 
ity, the Central Baptist Church was thrown 
open to the public, and Baptists and Unita. 
rians sat side by side in the pulpit, joined by 
the one invisible but very pleasant tie of love, 
as they did honor to this gifted woman and 
her noble mission. Her subject for the eve- 
ning was “Social Purity,” and it was handled 
with special grace and courage. 

— On tasked, , the Women suffragists met in 
Blackstone Hall, to hear what Mrs, Chant had 
to say on their behalf. For more than an 
hour she held her audience, now moving to 
laughter, now to tears, but always with such 
an underlying spirit of tenderness that her 
words sank deep into the hearts of all present. 
Her plea for the sympathy of American Wo- 
men on behalf of the Russian Student girls, 


for us here, May 12th and 13th, on the “ Rise | 


the session some one asked for a song, and 
Mrs. Chant, seating herself at the piano, sang 
Shelley’s “ Skylark,” with fine effect, to music 
of her own composing. 


Englewood, fll.—The Universalist Church 
of Englewood, issues its weekly Messenger, 
a four page paper, bearing as its motto, “ Be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings.” It gives 
“the spirit of last Sunday’s sermon,” and many 
pleasant bits of news, and carries the weekly 
announcements to the homes of its people. 
A recent number tells the story of a tribute 
of love and respect to the good pastor, Rev 
Florence E. Kolloch, from the Englewood 
Commandery No. §9, Knights Templar. They 
bore to her a resolution “ beautifully engrossed 
and enclosed in a handsome frame of antique 
oak with oxidized silver beading,” thanking 
her for an invitation to attend the services of 
her church on Easter Sunday, and for her ad- 
dress on that occasion. The Knights also 
procured the printing of “several hundred 
elegant copies” of the Easter address. Any 
one desiring a copy can be supplied by apply- 
ing to the editor, Ervin A. Rice, 6646 Perry 
Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Conservator for May 
comes to our table bearing tidings of the 
churches at Philadelphia and in the vicinity. 
It contains interesting extracts from the ser- 
mons of the ministers, news from Unitarian 
churches and clubs, from societies for ethical 
culture, the summary of a sermon by Dr. 
Kranskopf, pastor of the Keneseth Israel con- 
gregation, and short letters from New York 
and Chicago. The Conservator is not an 
“organ,” but is striving to conserve truth and 
goodness wherever found, and is packed full 
of good things. Its editor is the old-time cor- 
respondent of Unity, Horace L. Traubel. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Unitarian parish at 
Saco sends us “ The Outlook” for May and 
June. “Another Outlook from the Second 
Parish seeks to give its readers a glimpse of 
Unitarian thought and work, and invites them 
to become acquainted with our Church in Sa- 
co.” Soruns the editorial greeting, and into 
the four compact pages are caught not only 
sentences “ from our pulpit,’ but from pulpits 
east and west all over the land, bringing many 
earnest voices to reinforce the word of the 
Saco ministers. 


Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. J¢ is the best.’—R. 8S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
Says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronie dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.”’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Macs. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


et complete 
mbroidery, 


LADIES send ten one cent stamps and 
ONLY _esfiessons illustrated on Roman 
10 CTS. Spanish laid work, Double Ribbon Roses 
and all the latest stitches used in Rope silk and linen, 
full particulars of ‘* Star Quilt,” latest novelty, Address 
HOME ART, 415 DEARBORN ST., 
Elaborate stamping outfits 95 cts. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., offers grareatece per cent Farm Mort- 
gages, Electric and Gas Bonds, Bank and other divi- 
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The $10,000 Subscription to the Theo- 
dore Parker Memorial Contribution 
to the Endowment Fund of the 
Western Unitarian 
Cenference. 


Win. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass, . 
Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, Boston, Mass.....-... 
Rev. John W. Ch: udwick, Brooklyn, N, ¥ 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Roc ‘he ster, N. Y. (to raise).. 500 
Thos, L _ Johnson, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mary E. Bailey, Chattanoogo, Tenn 
Rev, Mila F. Tup ver, LaPorte, Ind 
Thomas Kilp atrick, Omaha, Neb.. 
Rev. Eliza . Wilkes, Sioux bg alls, S. 
Mias Jessie Stone, 25 
Jas. B. Galloway, Chie: Ago, iil. Church of Messiah Soo 
D, L. Shorey, 
Miss Emma Dupee, - 3 : 
J. M. Wanzer, Third Church 
K, A. West, we 
Mrs. E. A. West. 
H. D. Hatch, 
A Member of 
Miss A. A, Ogden (for Dayton Ogden,) 
Chicago, Lll., All Souls Cc ‘hure h 100 
Mrs. Frances Beckwith, ee 
Misses Anna & Ruth Raymond, = 
Mr, & Mrs. J]. M. Ware, " i 
Henry W,. Weiss, - 
Miss Gertrude Sackett, 
Mr. & Mrs. M. Leonard, 
Mr. & Mrs.W.W. Knowles, 
Miss A. A, Turner, 
A Member of 
Dr, & Mrs, M. F, 
Richard Ll. Jones, 
Miss Mary LI. Jones, 
Hl. M, Verrill, 
Kdson Reifsnider, 
Mrs, J. N. Angier, 
Rabbi Isaac S, Moses, 
F, B. Tobey 
A. L. Brown, 
Mr. & Mrs, W.G, Gordon, Hinsdale, Ill. 
€.. Woarren, 
Unity Church Se 
Miss Jennie A, Wilcox, Oak Park, 
Unitarian Church, Sheftield, Il 
Miss Donna ]. Pervier “ 
Rev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo, l.. 
Rev. S. B, Loomis, Monmouth. 
Mrs, H, B. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
Rev. A. W. Gould, Manistee, Mich 
Mrs. M.S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis.............-. 
Mrs, H, W. Stebbins, - 
J. D. Ludden, St, Paul, Minn..... 
Edward Sawyer, sa 
Mrs, MarthaC, Clark, * 
Mrs. }. C. Bills, Davenport, lowa.......---------- 
Miss C, M. Holmes, 
Mrs. Mary E. Wic klin, Dubuque, lowa- 
Wim. R. Smith, si0ux c RP Eee 
Mrs. W. R. Smith ee ; 


Rev, 


Horine, 


’ ‘ase, St. Louis, Mo ; ae 
Prof. C. M. W oodw —_ = 
Mrs. Cc h: Ls. R. Suter a 


Sums previously acknowledged to the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Western Unitarian Confer’e 16,128 


$22,614 


The Tower Hill Pleasure Company 

The following additional persons have 
taken shares in the above company, which 
seeks to establish an economic summer rest- 
ing place for tired ministers, teachers and any 
others who may desire to eniny ine privi- 
leges of an economic outing in one of the 
most beautiful districts of Wisconsin. The 
company owns thirty two acres of land com- 
manding a most beautiful view of bluff and 
river at Hillside, Wisconsin, three miles from 
Spring Green 2 the Prairie Du Chien Divis- 
ion of the C & St. P. R’y, eight hours 
ride from A St This line’ runs through 
the most attractive section of western Wis- 
consin. The shares are sold at $5 apiece and 
entitle the holders to free camping grounds or 
a lot without extra charge upon which to 
build a cottage. 

Hon. R, L. Joiner, Wyoming, Wis., presi. 
lanl E. L. Jones, Hillside, Wis., secretary ; 
Jas. a Jones, Hillside, Wis., treasurer. Sub- 
scriptions to stock received by Miss L. M. 
Dunning, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

7 a Fon: Hillside, Wis. 

John & Jones, Hillside, Wis. 

Jas. L. Jones, 

Jas. Philip, 

E. L. Jones, 

Ellen C. Lloyd Jones, 

Jane Lloyd Jones, 

Laura E. Jones, 

Eleanor B. Jones, 

]. Richard Jones, 

T. E. Jones, 

R. L. Joiner, Wyoming, Wis. 

Alvin Joiner, “ 

% ¥ Smelker, lisa: Wie. 

David Timothy, Barneveld, Wis. 

S. M. Harris, Spring Green, Wis. 

Brown & Davi is, Spring Green, Wis. 

Evan Davis, 

Betinger, Zilg & Co. ee nie Wis. 

F. Shoenman, Spring Green, Wis. 

John E. Morgan, a 

Robert Lloyd, 2 " . 

Goodwin Lowry, Pass Christian, Miss. 

Total number of shareholders up to date, 53. 


Hillside, Wis. 


INTELLIGENT people, who are familiar 
with the respective advantages which are 
offered by the several competing railroad 
lines between Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and who desire to travel with the ut- 
most speed, safety and comfort, always take 
the popular and reliable Chicago & Alton 
Railroad between these points, and passengers 
going to or coming from the South, via St. 

uis, or when going to or coming from the 
West, via Kansas City, should insist upon 
having tickets that read over the Chicago & 
Alton. It is the only road with three com- 
plete and elegantly equipped trains daily be- 
tween Chicago and each of the points named, 
and no railroad managers in America have a 
more intelligent appreciation of the wants of 
the traveling public than do-those of the 
famous Chicago & Alton. 
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eo RIiCe, 
YCREAM 
BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Washington, D. C. 


By an analy sis of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder find 
it carefully conpounded, and I regard it as the best 
baking powder in the market in every respect. 
PETER COLLIER. 


Late Chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


“She humble receive advantage. the self 
Sufficient suffer loss’ = if you will 


a) 


WOON 


“le wre ® a 


e*CcoPvR(aonwnTyT ¢ 


it will pay oe to use 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered. 


Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORE. 


Table Talk. 


Set your dining 
table tastefully and 
handsomely. It 
conveys a strong 
impression of re- 
finement and ele- 
gance. We have 
every requisite in 
China, Glass, Sil- 


ver, Cutlery, etc. 


Burley & Co., 


77,798 81 State St. 
hicago. 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment | 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850.00 to 8200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for $5.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


GUARANTEED 10 4 net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the volar 8and 10 per cent. net 
on mortgage loans, first-class security, — for in- 
formation. Best references A ven. 


MANNING, BOCLE & HAYS, TACOMA, WASH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass, 
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Have You Seen It? 


The-Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEREELY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cixcatio: tia: 


One person in each locality can 
earn a good-sized bag of gold at work 
forus during the next few months. 
Some earn #V@Oa day and up- 
wards, and all get grand wages No 
one can fail who follows our di- 
rections. All is new, plain and 


| me, giving 
i work all your time pe spare time 

onl One person has earned 

$5000 during past few months; 

. you can do as well, “o room to 
explain here. Full particulars and a mailed FREE to 
those who write us at once. Better not delay if you want work at 
which you will be sure of earning @ nj sum of money 
every month. STINSON & Co., Bor @QO, Portland, Maine 


— 


All Grades. 


Get our Catalogue before you buy. 


to one and all, Se Ps Cabinet size Portraits of 
the Presidents of the U, S., from Washington 
to Harrison. Also a Large Combination Box, con-sin- 


ing 4° Useful Articles that will drive away the Blues. 
Send 3o0c, to pay the postage, Address 


PUB. AGENCY, 
Circleville, Ohio, 


ILLUSTRATED STORY PAPERS, ETC. 
20 * wranteed each person that will send us 10c 

| ilver to have their Name and Address in- 
serted in The Publishers’ Directory. Address 


PUB. AGENCY, 
Circleville, Ohio 


00A MONTH can be made 
$75.2 to 0 $250 xe working torus. Persons pre 
urnish a horse and give their whole 
— ay the bus ae Spare moments may be profitably 
emplo . A few vacancies in towns and cites. 
Bf. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 8 St., Richmond, V 


“AGENTS a Ses 


Ladies or Gents. 
ye reliable house 
Permanent business, Quick sal 
—— demnle Free. 
chance, F, M. Brooks 821 Broadw 
et Sound catechism 


es. 
way, N, 
its chief city SEATTLE, 


WASHINGTON 


Send stamp to Eshelman, Lewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


ee 


‘Love! 
Marriage! 
Family! 
ALL LIES! LIES! LIES! 


“These words, taken from the text of Tol. 
stoi’s latest book, indicate its purpose.”—[ Bos. 
ton Traveler. 


ie 3p = a >) 


Kreutzer Sonata. 


“That singular code of morals which too 
many men hold, that they may indulge in 
shameful licence and still call themselves by 
by the ‘grand old name of gentlemen,’ while 
their sisters and sweethearts must be utterly 
pure in their lives and conduct, receives a 
stunning tebuke in this work.”—[ Buffalo 
Courter. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


“It is probable one of the most moral books 
ever written, As children sit spell 
bound, frozen to the spot, though desiring to 
fly, through the reading of the ‘Ancient Mar. 
iner,’ so this generation of ours, which has 
stiong moral impulses, but feels, nevertheless, 
a weight as of death about its neck, must list- 
en to this grim story of the great Russian nov- 
elist and prose poet, whether it likes it or not.” 
—| Boston Transcript. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 


“As a work of bitter, analytical, scholarly 
pessimism, and as an advocation of extreme 
uncompromising puritanism, this book has no 
parallel, not even a rival. One is at 
a loss to know which is the more interesting, 
the narative he relates or the theory this nar- 
ative illustrates. Facinating in its 
descriptions and alluring even in its extremest 
reaches. Probably the most minutely 
and masterly detailed account of the unseen 
drama of the family ever penned,”—|Aansas 
City Times. 


Best Selling Book of the Year. 


“Tt is a work of great power and originality, 
and presents some startling ideas of the prop- 
er relations of the sexes. It has been de- 
nounced as immoral, but it is not more so 
than thousands of other works upon the same 
subject, and it may be even regarded 
as of an elevating tendency.”—[New ork 
Sun, 


For Sale by all BOOksellers. 


“Tt appropriately forms the third of a series 
of three remarkable novels,representing Amer- 
ican, English and Russian authors— Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ * Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ Kreut- 
zer Sonata,’”’—| Boston Traveler, 


Price, in Cloth, $1.00; in Paper, 50 
cents. Sent postpaid, by the Publisher, 
on receipt of price. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston. 


MONTHS’ TOUR! 


THROUGH THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


O cents 5O 


NOT BY CARS AND STEAMBOATS, BUT IN THE 
COLUMNS OF 


The Creat Illustrated Weekly. 


WEST SHORE is the only illustrated weekly published on the 
Pacific coast. , 

WEST SHORE gives graphic pictures of Pacific coast scenery 
and incidents. 

WEST SHORE contains a mass of valuable information about 
the industries, resources, cities, etc., of the Pacific coast. 

WEST SHORE has an original Wit and Humor Department 
equal to the best in the country, 

WEST SHORE has a Woman's Department that every woman 
in the land should read. 

WEST SHORE is copied widely in the leading papers of the 
ceuntr 

WEST SHORE is as bright and full of life and beauty as is the 
Great West, whose literary representative and production it is. 

WEST SHORE is original in every feature and has nothing to 
do with syndicates, patents or any other method of dealing out 
literary and pictorial cold victuals, Whenever you buy WEST 
SHORE you get something valu able that can be had nowhere 


else. 
% SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One Year, - - $4.00| Three Months, + - 
Six Months, + + «+ 2.25|SingleCopy, - + °* 


Trial Subscription, 3 Mos. 50 Cts 


Address WEST SH TORE, Portland. Oregon, 
or Spokane Falls, Wash. 


BRAIN WORKERS 


Desk Men& Invalids’ Relief: Health 
& Strength Apparatus & Complete. 
Gymnasium is its name. Positive, per-& 
manent, Guaranteed. For Child & Athlete, 
Home or Office. The Nerve Tonic. Stamp 
for circ., 40 ills. Book for ‘‘An Ideal Com- 
plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
opment, $1.00. Pror. Jno. E. Down, 

116 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Tl. 


$1.25 
-10 


ALMER’S Pronouncin 


Dictionary of 2500 susie 
terms, 25 cts. H, R, 


ALMER, Box 2481, N 


